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NEWS OF 


HE African campaign mair tains of unbroken 

success. In East Africa the Italians are being relentlessly 
pressed in the north in Eritrea, in the south in Italian Somaliland, 
and in the interior by Ethiopian Advancing in a 
region which is on the line of the Equator, Imperial troops, sup- 
ported by South African airmen, drove the enemy out of Afmadu 
in Somaliland, and pushed on to the port of Kismayu. The town 
fell under the combined assault of ground and air forces and 
units of the fleet, which shelled the coast. Operations are now 
continuing on the line of the river Juba. Far to the north, in 
Eritrea, the Italian army which retreated from Agordat is putting 
up a stiff resistance at Keren, a fortress accessible only by 
precipitous cliffs. But there is probably a better way of ousting 
the enemy than by direct assault. A British column has been 
advancing from Karora in the north near the Red Sea, and has 
reached a point only 40 miles east-north-east of Keren, 
threatening to get on to the Italian line of communications. 
Another column, proceeding rapidly from Barentu, is executing 
an encircling movement on a line south of Keren. If the 
Italians persist in holding on to Keren they are likely to find 
themselves cut off from their base and surrounded. Its fall 
might seal the fate of the whole of Eritrea. Over happenings 
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impenetrable veil has been cast. 


Propaganda in Abyssinia 


Nothing in the African campaign is of greater interest and 
significance than the rising of Abyssinia against the conquerors 
who have oppressed it these last five years. Somewhere 
in his own proper territory the Emperor himself has his own 
headquarters, and chieftains have been rallying to his banner. 
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been set up, which is now publishing under the title Our 
Flag the first national newspaper that has appeared in 
Ethiopia for five years. A camel convoy commanded by a 
young British officer is touring the country, and at each 
stopping place it sends out Abyssinian boys, armed with rifles 
and spears, who distribute the newspaper in the Gojjam high- 
lands, and even in villages occupied by the Italians. The 
weapon of propaganda is being turned against the enemy in 
the heart of the country they conquered. It has no doubt 
played its part in the patriots’ recent victories. 











Japan’s Intentions 

At least three interpretations of Japan’s present attitude are 
possible. She may have been trying a bluff and be now in 
process of retreating, impressed by the obvious readiness of 
Britain and the United States to face whatever may have to 
be faced in the Pacific. She may have had no seriously aggres- 
sive intentions at cll, the attribution of them to her being due 
to malignant British and American propaganda. Or she may 
have had seriously aggressive intentions, assiduously fostered 
by her Axis partners, which she has never genuinely abandoned. 
It is safest to attach importance to the third hypothesis. The 
indications of impending crisis prevalent in London, Washing- 
ton and Canberra within the last ten days did not blow 
suddenly up out of a cloudless sky. The speeches of the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Japan's attempts to establish herself 
in Indo-China and her persistent talk about the establishment 
of a “new order” in Asia under her auspices abundantly 
justified the misgivings felt in the British, American and 
Australian capitals. And it does not follow that all the grounds 
for misgiving have been publicly proclaimed. The Japanese 
official spokesman is now talking of British and American 


defensive preparations at Singapore and in some Pacific islands 
as a cause for alarm to Japan—which, as the spokesman well 
knows, is palpably absurd. 


The temptation for Japan to try 
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to profit by Britain’s preoccupations in Europe is no doubt 
strong, even without Germany to egg her on, but a serious 
contemplation of the probable results of a campaign against 
the Dutch Indies, the United States’ Pacific fleet and Great 
Britain’s very substantial land, sea and air forces in the Far 
East should be a factor making powerfully for peace. The 
conclusion of a Russo-Japanese pact might admittedly work 
the other way. 


Change at Vichy 

Stability has clearly not been reached at Vichy yet The 
resignation of the Minister of the Interior, M. Peyrouton, and 
the assumption of the vacant post by Admiral Darlan, removes 
an open opponent of M. Laval, and gives the Admiral almost 
as many portfolios as Signor Mussolini has collected. Subject 
to Marshal Petain, Admiral Darlan may be said to be the Vichy 
Government. But the qualification is important. The Marshal 
still appears to keep a firm hold on things, and so far as is 
known Admiral Darlan, General Weygand in Africa and 
General Huntziger, the Minister for War, who is by no means 
a negligible figure, are all working quite harmoniously with 
him. Herr Hitler has manifestly not obtained the satisfaction 
of his desires, whatever precisely they may be, nor has he any 
easy way of securing it if Marshal Pétain continues to take his 
stand on the terms of the Armistice. But Marshal Pétain is 
reputed to be anxious to move the seat of Government to 
Paris, and he may be tempted to some concession in return for 
that. Admiral Darlan is once more in Paris, and such visits 
may at any moment produce an important change in the situa- 
tion. All that can be said is that there is no sign of any 
substantial change yet. Nor does it appear that the interview 
between General Franco and Marshal Petain had any political 
result. It is evident that neither Spain nor Vichy France 
desires to find itself engaged in hostilities on cither side, and 
there is no reason why either should be entangled against its 
will. 


The Lease-and-Lend Bill's Progress 

The Lease-and-Lend Bill is expected to be approved by the 
United States Senate by the end of next week. Its safe passage 
was never in doubt, but there was always the possibility that 
delaying tactics might be deliberately adopted. That danger 
has happily receded, Senator Clark, the Opposition leader, 
having pledged himself and his colleagues on Tuesday to eschew 
any such form of obstruction. But it is still uncertain whether 
the Senate will adopt the Bill in the precise form in which it 
was passed by the House. If it does the President can add his 
signature immediately. If not there will have to be discussion 
between the two Chambers till agreement on a single text is 
reached. That might delay the enactment of the measure 
considerably. But when once the Bill does reach the President 
action will be swift and decisive. Consultations between Mr. 
Roosevelt and his principal executive Ministers began on 
Monday in anticipation of the passage of the measure, and 
there is little doubt that before Mr. Roosevelt’s signature is dry 
orders will be given to hand over forthwith to British control, 
and in some cases to British ownership, ships aeroplanes, and 
consignments of munitions. regarding which decisions will by 
then have been already taken. There is some prospect, more- 
over, that, as it is put, the United States may become the larder 
as well as the arsenal of democracy, working out a concerted 
programme for the supply to this country of various foodstuffs 
of which we stand in need and which America is in a position 
to supply. We have hardly begun to see yet what American co- 
operation can mean. When the Lease-and-Lend Bill is through 
it will be like the onrush of a river whose course is suddenly 
cleared of all obstructions. 


The Neglect of Canals 

The Minister of Transport has at length done what he might 
advantageously have done far sooner—he has appointed that 
brilliant traffic organiser, Mr. Frank Pick, “to investigate and 
report upon the carriage of traffic on canals and inland water- 
For many years the country has been suffering from 


ways.” 
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the neglect of the excellent system of canals which jt 
possessed—a neglect due to the deliberate policy of the rail 
ways in the last century, which set out to kill a COMPCting mean 
of transport. Though in recent years Ministries of Transpor 
have come to realise the possibilities of proper use of the canal 
little has been done. But there are still waterways, such 
the Lea Navigation and the Grand Union Canal, which are 
capable of carrying a far larger volume of traffic than a 
present, and there are many unemployed barges availab’e. Bur 
ways will have to be found of releasing labour both for Working 
the vessels and maintaining the waterways. We are cons‘anth 
told that the pressure on the railways threatens to rea 
breaking-point. Through difficulties of transport great hard. 
ship has been inflicted on householders who cannot get coal 
Canal traffic is admittedly slow, but in the transport of many 
kinds of goods the time-factor is not important. A way mug 
be found of making more use of the rivers and canals. An early 
task of post-war reconstruction should be the restoration of the 
inland water-ways and a reciamation of the capital locked up 
in them. 


Propaganda Specialists 

An ingenious argument concerning propaganda is advanced 
by Mr. Peter Cromwell in Horizon. He states that Gcebbel 
conscripted most of the leading commercial advertis:ng men in 
Germany for his propaganda ministry, realising nat the 
principles of political and commercial propaganda are one and 
the same. The author suggests that people in this country 
fail to see that “what sells National Socialism, the British 
Empire and American democracy is also wha’ sells chocolate, 
toothpaste, and patent medicines.” The successful advert'ser 
makes a scientific study of the complexes of various classes 
of the public, and appeals to their fear, desire, ambition, 
cupidity or other impulses in tempting them with his wares. 
Mr. Cromwell would place in positions of real euthority men 
with a lifetime of experience in prosecuting propaganda cam- 
paigns for commercial purposes. There is something in his 
proposition. He is effective in some of his destructive criticism 
in showing how many of the methods employed by this country 
are bound to miss their mark. But he has not quite convincingly 
shown that the man who is practised in estimating the response 
of the masses to a patent medicine advertisement is also the 
man who can estimate the response to a peace aims campaign 
or rightly estimate delicate political considerations. None the 
less the suggestion deserves attention. 


Scholarships for Dartmouth 


A serious ¢ffort is being made to bring the Navy into line 
with the Army and Royal Air Force by insuring that future 
officers are drawn from all classes of the community, subject 
to the qualification of superior ability. Mr. Alexander an- 
nounced in the House of Commons last Tuesday that it is pro- 
posed to offer 30 scholarships a year to the Royal Naval College 
at Dartmouth to candidates from grant-aided secondary schools 
between 13 and 14 years of age. Scholarships will take the 
form of assistance, depending on the parents’ income, towards 
the expenses of training and maintenance. The cadet will be 
supplied with the clothing required by him as a midshipman. 
A further 30 scholarships will be offered to boys not coming 
from grant-aided secondary schools who show the necessary 
ability in examination; and also three to sons of ratings o 
ex-ratings. The examination will be competitive, and scholar- 
ships will only be awarded to candidates who reach a certain 
standard. It will be necessary to give careful study to the 
character of the examination, since it is obvious that specialisa- 
tion in the preliminary preparation is out of the question for 
thirteen-year-old boys, and cramming should not be encouraged. 
The oral examination will no doubt play an important part. 
The success or failure of the experiment will lie largely in the 
hands of the existing Dartmouth cadets, and its importance 
should be clearly put to them. Moreover, the scholarship boys 
may still need some financial help after they pass out of 
Dartmouth. 
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ative Labour Problems 


he raj. The Commission appointed to enquire into the disturbances 
g Mean, My the Copper Belt in Northern Rhodesia last April has made 
ANspor Mis report. Its findings, which have in all essentials been ac- 
P canaly Mepted by the Northern Rhodesian Government, raise ques- 
Such a [bons which go far beyond the confines of the stnke itself, and 
‘ch are be bloodshed involved in suppressing the riots which it pre- 
han x Biipitated. Certain difficulties are inherent in the employment of 
‘e. Bu; Mpative labour for industrial purposes in Africa. It is not a 
WOrking MBmere question of a living wage. Copper-mining makes fluctvat- 
nS‘antly Ming demands on labour, but it is increasingly realised that the 
reach Moaly hopeful course with natives detribalised by their migration 
t hard. My the mines is to establish at any rate a considerable nucleus 
*t coal, fof them as permanent industrial workers, with the consequent 
F many recessity for adequate social amenities, pension rights, educa 
¥ must Mional facilities for children, and so forth. On the question of 
N early Mf permanent industrialisation the Government, in its comments 
of the Mon the report, makes a pointed reservation. A further difficulty 
ed up fis the absence of any recognised channel of expression of the 
mative workers’ views not only on political, but still more 
on social and industrial, questions. The Commission approves 
the Elder system (the choice of recognised and respected elders 
ynong the natives as their official spokesmen), and advocates 
anced ihe appointment of Labour Officers for the mines to further 
bbely WH understanding between the mine officials and the native em- 
en in Bployees. Discussions are to be initiated by the Government 
+ the ff egarding the various reforms suggested by the Commiission. 
he Food Supplies 
ritish The most critical of the questions which were put to Lord 
late, J Woolton in the course of a debate in the House of Lords last 
ser [Tuesday on food supplies concerned not the quantity of food 
asses available, but its kind, and especially its distribution. Lord 
tion, Dawson did not think that the meat supply was inadequate, but 
ares. [he was concerned about the shortage of cheese, which should 
men ff play an important part in the nation’s consumption. Lord 
‘am- § Woolton admitted that cheese was his worst problem, and said 
his he was trying to work out a plan to secure that it went to 
ism J those who most need it in their work. Pigs and poultry, which 
Mtry fare poor converters of feeding-stuffs, must to some extent be 
gly ff sacrificed to beef-cattle, and the all-important dairy-cattle. 
mse f There was some legitimate criticism of waste of food in the 
the ff} Army, and the fact that numbers of the armed forces, whether 
ign ff they are doing hard physical work or mainly sedentary work, 
the ff are getting 50 per cent. more of some essential foods than the 
tardest-worked civilians. It is obvious that many agricultural 
labourers and munitions workers need food as nourishing as any 
persons in the armed forces in this country. Lord Woolton, it 
appears, has been conferring with colleagues in charge of the 
nef fighting services, and has asked that persons in uniform engaged 
H© J a sedentary occupations should be treated on the same level 
“CF as the civilian population. What is wanted is fair distribution, 
OJ with special regard to those whose physical needs, in the services 
2 rt out of it, are the greatest. 
eC 
is | Parachute Prerogative 
: The German wireless was almost plaintive about the droppirg 
, { British parachutists in Italy. Parachuting, it was intimated, 
: Was a purely German speciality, and for Great Britain to start 
’ § doing it was represented as an obvious breach of international 
. amenities—which Germany is always so scrupulous to observe. 
' § Actually, of course, the parachute pioneers are neither the 
" & British nor the Germans, but the Russians. Quite apart from 
ts military importance, parachute-jumping from towers be- 





came a favourite diversion in Moscow years ago. An article 
in The Spectator in 1938 gave a vivid description of the 
parachute-training in the Soviet army, and mentioned that the 
amy contained at least a quarter of a million parachutists. At 
the Paris Exhibition in 1937, where the German and the 
Soviet pavilions glared at each other so impressively across the 
main avenue, there was a corner of the entertainment section 
weve the intrepid leaped ceaselessly from noon to night off a 
ugh platform into nothingness with a parachute to buoy 
them up. They were not all Germans. 
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arlia aentary Notes 
Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: —There can be 
little doubt that the Prime Minister intends to raise the prestige 
of the post of High Commissioners. No other explanation of 
the removal of Mr. MacDonald makes very much sense. This 
in itseif ssows once again the dramatic powers of leadership in 
Mr. Chuichill and also his appreciation of the new world into 
which we are moving. I may recall a little-noticed passage in 
the early part of his last broadcast (after a reference to the re- 
sponse of the Dominions): “We have been deeply conscious 
of the love which has flowed from the Dominions of the Crown 
across the broad ocean spaces. There is the first of our war 

aims—to be worthy of that love and to preserve it.” 
* * 


+ * 


The debate on the Means Test was turned into a demonstra- 
tion by the amendment. It is significant that the list of 
dissentients included Mr. Ellis Smith and Mr. Davidson, of 
Glasgow, both of them wholehearted supporters of all war 
measures. Only one-third of Labour members voted at all 
in the Aye lobby. The amendment was moved by Mr. Ness 
Edwards, and most of those supporting it came from the old 
distressed areas, where the incidence of the household means 
test was most severe. Mr. Pethick-Lawrence roused the passions 
of some of his colleagues by a spirited—almost bitter—attack 
on their seeming disloyalty. While it is always good to hear 
a full-blooded speech from any side of the House, there is 
some doubt whether this particular method of approach was 
the best for the occasion. However, we learn that no repri- 
mands are to take place; democracy gains its day. The most 
objectionable part of the Test has been removed, and is never 
likely to return. But the excellent speech made by Captain 
Cobb from the Conservative benches deserves close attention. 
Too many needless anomalies exist in our system of social 
services, particularly in relation to pensions. 

* * 


* * 


An interesting debate on the work of the Brjtish Council 
gave Mr. Butler a chance to show that where it has been 
most active, Greece, Turkey, Cyprus and Malta, there we 
have received greatest support in the war. I am afraid that 
this is not the whole truth, though it is a direct tribute to the 
recent energy of the late Lord Lloyd. What emerged from 
the debate was the importance of Lord Lloyd’s successor. The 
British Council is an all-party, non-partisan body, but its 
leader must be a man of initiative and vision. The next choice 
should fall on a man who has grasped the full significance of 
Britain’s place in a revived British Commonwealth, but his 
vision must not end there. 

* * 

Whenever a coal debate occurs it is worth listening to some 
of the speeches, if only to be reassured that the dialects of 
Britain still survive. It was a delight to hear Mr. Ritson, of 
Durham, Mr. Tom Smith from Yorkshire, and Mr. George 
Macdonald from Lancashire. These three stalwart men, back- 
bone of the mining North, talked hard common-sense about 
human beings, and told Mr. Grenfell, the Minister of Mines, 
a few home truths. It was Mr. Macdonald who said, “I do 
not know who is providing him with the answers at that box, 
but they are not the answers we expected from him.” Let us 
admit with Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, who is gradually learning 
the difficult art of Parliamentary reply, that the problem is 
complex. We are told that Sir John Anderson has been pre- 
siding over a Cabinet Committee which includes the Ministers 
of Transport and Shipping. Everyone appreciates the signifi- 
cance of enemy bombing, less coastal traffic, and big changes 
in the disposition of our population. Nevertheless, the opinion 
of the House, faithfully represented from all sides, and by 
miners and owners alike, demanded more vigorous and drastic 
action in relation to competitive distribution, the use of waggons, 
the organisation of labour, and the gradation of coal itself. 
This debate showed Parliament at its best. 


* * 
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THE BALKAN 


N the art of war as practised by the Germans the 
psychological factor is always studied as closely as the 


J 


military, and nowhere have they explicited it more than in 


the Balkans. To attain all that can be attained without 
fighting is a rule that Hitler has consistently applied; and 
in the Balkans he has acted on the principle that much may 
be won without striking a blow by addressing himself now 
to the nationalist ambitions of each separate State, now to 
its fears. Bribe it or frighten it, or both. Divide it from 
its neighbours by dwelling upon desires incompatible with 
their desires. Divide one faction within a country from 
another by appealing to the ambitions of one, the fears of the 
other. Take one State at a time, and squeeze out of it all 
that can be squeezed, and then pass on to the next objec- 
tive. “ Divide and rule ” was the maxim of the old Turkish 
Sultans. “ Divide and conquer” is the maxim of Hitler. 
This is a subtle game which lends itself to exquisite playing 
in that region of unforgotten wars and still surviving 
bitterness. The Turks, who are diplomatists too, fully 
understand the nature of the German game, and are playing 
their own cards skilfully. The German method has been 
illustrated during this last week by the overtures to Yugo- 
slavia; the Turkish method by the sensible non-aggression 
agreement with Bulgaria—a limited one, which need cause 
no concern to this country, but rather the reverse. 

It is worth studying with care the sort of approach which 
Germany is making to her apparent objective in the Balkans 
— it will be found to be a very strange approach. One may 
assume that she is aiming, not immediately at Istanbul 
and the Straits, which are formidably defended by the 
Turks, but at the great port of Salonika, the key to the 
Aegean Sea and the mainland of Greece. Now if she were 
looking at the question from a military point of view only, 
and if she assumed it would be strongly defended, her pre- 
sent method of approach would be incomprehensible. The 
obvious, most direct and easiest approach for a large army 
directed from Germany against Salonika would be through 
Yugoslavia by way of Belgrade and Nish, and thence straight 
down the Vardar valley. This route has the advantage of 
a first-rate railway and a good road, and is short. Why, 
then, should the Germans choose an immensely long. 
round-about route across Rumania and across Bulgaria, 
and thence via Macedonia to the sea, a mountainous region 
over which there is no through north and south railway— 
the railways all run the wrong way, east and west—and few 
good roads? It is actually reported that the Germans have 
45,000 troops in the Black Sea port of Constanza, waiting 
to be transported to the Bulgarian port of Varna. This is 
an example of a circuitous route chosen, for part of the 
German army, owing to the geographical difficulties pre- 
sented by the territory of Bulgaria. 

The answer appears to be that the Germans hope to 
attain their objectives either without fighting at all, or with 
a minimum of fighting. If they had chosen the obvious 
military route they might have had to fight their way 
through Yugoslavia, but by advancing as they are now 
attempting to do they hope to put Yugoslavia in a position 
in which she cannot fight. They have therefore for many 
months past been using the psychological method. Their 
first task was to make Hungary completely docile, and 
Rumania completely submissive. In Rumania they played 
off faction against faction, and made the most of the disinte- 
grating influence of the Russian seizure of Bessarabia. They 
appealed to the ambitions of Hungary by giving her a 
large tract of Rumanian territory, thus uniting Hungary 
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effectually with the Axis. Rumania, terrorised, has }. 
occupied. It might have been thought that the next Objex, 
tive would be Yugoslavia. But no, if her eastern frontig! 
with Bulgaria were secure from attack, she would sypi 
defend her neutrality. Therefore, if Bulgaria could be Woy 
without fighting, she was marked out as the next Victin, 
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Would she yield without putting up resistance? The King 


and his Prime Minister had put up a bold front. 7, 
peasants remembered the traditional friendship with Russ 
But a large part of the army was pro-German, anti-Ty; 
and anti-Greek, and their leaders long to recover the joy 
provinces of Macedonia and to regain coveted territo 
from Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. The German Policy 
has been to play simultaneously on the ambitions of thi 
class and on the fears of the Government, which is invites 
to consider the fact that 350,000 Germans are concentrate 
in Rumania, whilst thousands of German technicians an; 
“tourists ” have already filtered through into Bulgaria 

The moment, then, is a critical one for Bulgaria, Th; 
stage is set for a German descent upon her territory, par 
of the German army crossing the Danube by pontom 
bridges, and part perhaps being transported by sea 
Varna. The Bulgarian Government may decide that it ha 
no choice but to allow the Nazi hordes to cross their terr- 
tory and organise it for whatever further action they ma 
contemplate farther south. It is at this moment that, 
‘statement is issued by Turkey and Bulgaria reaffirming the 
friendship between the two countries, each undertaking 
abstain from aggression. To understand the meaning of this 
announcement we must bear in mind what has been hap- 
pening during the last few weeks. Talks were begun 
between the two countries with the goodwill of the British 
Government, Turkey’s object undoubtedly being to per- 
suade Bulgaria to resist German pressure. In that sh 
has apparently failed. But in coming to this agreement 
she has at least succeeded in depriving Germany of a pre- 
text she was anxious to use for the occupation of Bulgaria— 
that of protecting her against threatened Turkish aggression 
If Germany marches an army into Bulgaria Turkey ha 
not planned to leave her fortified positions on the frontier 
to attack the Germans at a disadvantage on Bulgarian sol 
Germany, then, by this agreement, is deprived of a pretext 
without any sacrifice on Turkey’s part, and Bulgaria engages 
herself not to march with Germany if that country pre 
ceeds against Turkey. The understanding is subject t 
the condition that it is “without prejudice to ther 
contracted agreements with regard to other countries, 
meaning Turkey adheres to the obligations of her treaty 
with Britain. She is resolved to stand honourably by he 
undertakings. 

It is only at this late stage when she is threatening t 
occupy Bulgaria, that Germany at last makes her psyche 
logical attack on the country that now stands most in het 
way in the Balkans—Yugoslavia. If Yugoslavia now could 
be induced to take a few false steps, then the subsequent 
process of dominating her would become easy. There have 
been reports that Germany is inviting her to sacrifice some 
slices of territory in the North to Hungary, and to Bulgari 
some departments of Macedonia in exchange for slices 
Greece and Albania near Lake Ochrida, and a corridor t 
Salonika at the expense of Greece—an obvious appeal 1 
Yugoslavia’s longing for an outlet in the Aegean. If she 
could be cajoled into accepting any such terms she would 
have voluntarily weakened her Bulgarian frontier and em 
broiled herself with Greece. Such proposals as this, which 
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mav be sure are fully understcod at Belgrade, are the 
bi ead of the wedge. They are the beginning of the 
«chological war upon Yugoslavia which will be pressed 
xder and harder as that country finds herself more and 
encircled by German-occupied territory. The moves 
me of occupation follow one after another 
ick from whose land 
, and Bulgaria on Yugoslavia’s flank 
another If the tentacles of 
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Nti-Ty} 
the log ATEWS which has to go from France to the United States by 
territory #,Y mail, and then come to England in the American review in 
in Policy giich it is printed, tends to be rather belated on arrival. But 
+ OF this one story in a most interesting articie from Paris in a mid- 
S InVited ff January issue of the New York Nation is still worth quoting, 
eNtrated ce" though it refers to Armistice Day—the oid Armistice 
ans anj Day. Alter describing how, though \ ichy had ordained that 
gatia ‘here should be no observance of the anniversary, the people 
* By Paris that evening suddenly and spontaneously marched in 
a. Th , serried mass up the Champs Elysées to the tomb of the 
ry, pat # Unknown Soldier, the writer continues: 
onntoon “Suddenly in the tight ranks of men and women a daring group 
sea 10 ff young people, mostly students, pushed through. Each one 
t it has # carried in his hand a long stick such as is used in this country 
I terri. #0 knock nuts from the trees, a gaulle. They thrust the sticks 
Y may g sove the heads of the crowd, shouting ‘ Vive De ! Vive 
that a De aud : Everyone realised at once that they were crying . V ive 
De Gaulle!’ The police tried to reach them. It was impossible. 
ng the The people crowded together tighter and tighter. The students 
INg tO H were already at the base of the Unknown Soldier’s tomb. And 
of this # now a great chorus cried ‘ Vive De ——! ’ and raised the gaulles 
1 hap- n time with their shout. The Gestapo came up in their cars. 
begun They shot into the air. It was too late. Paris had already cele- 
Sitch nrated the Armistice by acclaiming the leader of ‘ Free France 
“Band demonstrating against Hitler. 
) per : Re 
t she § [hat was more than three months ago. French opinion has 
— moved further in the same direction since then. 
| pre: * + . 7 
tla~ § Mr. Harry Hopkins has lost no time in putting President 
S101. F Roosevelt in possession of all the facts and impressions he 
} has f acquired during his stay in this country. What his dominant 
tier § impression was is certain. Like Mr. Wendell Willkie, he 
soi, § conceived an almost limitless admiration for the Prime Minister 
tert | a war leader. He saw much of Mr. Churchill, visiting many 
ages Parts of England and Scotland in his company. Mr. Willkie 
pre spent a week-end with him. Neither of them could find 
- words quite adequate to express their sense of Britain’s 
hei miraculous good fortune in possessing such a leader at such a 
~, | ume. No one will differ from them on that. But many people 
“Ss J would be happier if they saw anywhere in the offing a second 
eal) F string with a tenth of Mr. Churchill’s qualities. 
her 
* * * * 
S Coincidences are always interesting. I am told that the 
ho December issue of the monthly journal Horizon appeared on 
__f the day that Sidi Barrani fell. It contained a review, by Mr. 
he George Orwell, of General Sir Archibald Wavell’s biography 
uc f of Lord Allenby. Of that work the reviewer observes at the 
outset that “by giving a detailed picture of the commander 
We F he [General Wavell] most admires, it gives a hint of his own 
me F qualities and of the way in which he would act or want to act 
fa f Man emergency.” He sums up Allenby as “ perhaps the best 
of & ofa bad lot.” He remarks that “ he remains totally uninterest- 
« & img—a fact which also tells one a good deal about General 
to Wavell.” and he ends by affirming “ this time we need a different 
..— Knd of rescuer. If we are saved it is not likely to be anyone 
' whom General Wavell would admire.” Perhaps not. General 
Ek Wavell, so far as I know, has never expressed admira- 
, @ “on of the conqueror of Sidi Barrani, Bardia, Derna and 





Benghazi. 
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Germany can be fixed in Yugoslavia and her strangling in- 
fluence exerted to the full, then the dreams of a German 
Balkans will come true—without fighting-—and only a few 
miles of Greek territory will lie between her and Salonika. 
But from the evidence it seems more than likely the Ger- 
mans will be disappointed if they have to engage at this 
moment in major military operations in the Near East. If the 


true nature of their intentions and method of attack are 
understood, means can be taken to frustrate them. 





What General Wavell really is stands revealed almost as 
convincingly by his remarkable lectures on leadership, which 
The times has printed this week (and is to reprint, I am very 
glad te see, in pamphlet form), as by his incomparable 
campaign in Libya. His in the first lecture, of 
Socrates as the man who had written sounder sense about 
generalship than anyone else he could discover, tells one (as 
Mr. Orwell would say) a good deal about General Wavell. His 
list of the moral qualities requisite in a leader opens with 
what turns out to be a striking piece of self-portraiture: “ He 
must have ‘character,’ which simply means that he knows 
what he wants, and has the courage and determination to get it.” 
And it was a singularly happy choice which led the lecturer 
—in 1929-—in discussing the principles of strategy, to give as 
illustration, “ A man planning a holiday may decide for himself, 
or may be advised, that Egypt is the place to go to. That 
is easy; but then he has to calculate the time it will take 
him to get there and the cost of the trip, and compare it with 
the length of the holiday and of his purse” All of which 
applies equally, I take it, if he has decided that Egypt 
is the place to go from. 

* * * * 


choice, 


I am very glad to see that Planning, the admirable broadsheet 
issued by P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) has made a 
reappearance after some eight months’ suspension. It will, I 
gather, be published for the present, not at regular fortnightly 
intervals as before, but as occasion may demand and conditions 
generally permit. The issue now available consists of a com- 
prehensive, suggestive and highly valuable survey of what is 
called “ London Under Bombing,” embracing practically the 
whole of the health and civil defence services operating in the 
London area. From the scores of sentences I have underlined I 
might pick out these: 

“The existence of ninety-five separate local government 
authorities in the London Civil Defence Region has certainly 
not led to the most effective action.” 

“ The rescue services are still inadequate in size.” 

“The L.C.C. is now running over four hundred evening 
classes in shelters.” 

“London is faced with a more serious health situation than 
probably at any time in the past hundred years.” 

“There has been a marked increase in London deaths from 
bronchitis since the beginning of the war.” 

“ Since 1929 influenza deaths have followed a four-yearly 
cycle, with peaks in 1933 and 1937. . . . It is possible that the 
first quarter of 1941 may be the peak of the present cycle.” 

“In respect of the fortification of foodstuffs (e.g., with 
vitamins) Germany appears to be well ahead of Britain at 
present.” 

That will serve as sample. 
which I have no space. 

x * 

Mr. J. L. Garvin’s initials are so essentially a part of his 
personality that it is quite a shock to find him described as 
“ Mr. James Garvin ” in the report of the recent investiture at 


There is much more like it for 


* * 


which he received the insignia of Companion of Honour. The 
Times, indeed, was so unnerved by the innovation that it 
appears to have rendered his Christian name as Jams, 


hurriedly defaced in the plate when it was too late to make a 


cwrection. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE THREAT TO GREECR 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE most reassuring feature of the Balkan situation is what 

at first sight seems most threatening, the German 
attempt to involve not only Bulgaria but also Yugoslavia in 
the attack upon Greece. If it were possible easily to carry 
out a limited operation in the Balkans, Germany, we may be 
sure, would do it without more ado. It is unreasonable to 
expect a wholly victorious nation faced by an easy task to take 
in partners who may later on prove an embarrassment. This 
consideration becomes the more cogent when the situation is 
examined objectively ; for the most direct way into Greece is 
by means of the (Bulgarian) Struma valley, and there are 
three other roads to the east of it that all point to the main 
thoroughfare through that country to Istanbul. These have, 
at least, this advantage: a threat to attack through them would 
involve a dispersion of the defence. What then can be the 
meaning of the overtures to Yugoslavia? 

The most direct way of approaching the problem is first to 
enquire what is the German objective in the Balkans. It is, 
presumably, as I suggested last week, to deal a deadly blow 
to the British Empire at its most sensitive point. Sooner or 
later Germany recognises she must deal with Britain in a 
direct attack ; but it is another interesting and encouraging 
feature of the situation that the direct attack by itself does not 
appear to be over-attractive. It is a notable fact that when- 
ever either Italy or Germany has actually faced the problem, 
she has sought somehow to ease it by creating a diversion. 
Germany was not content with the situation last autumn, or 
she would not have called in Italy to simplify the position by 
attacking “the nerve centre of the Empire,” while she struck 
at the heart. The disclosure of the Italian role by Ansaldo 
took place before Italy entered the war ; and it is permissible 
to infer that it was concerted between the two dictators in 
advance, in case the walls of Jericho failed to fall to the blast 
of the trumpet. 

In the same way, Italy had no sooner begun to face the 
actual question of the attack upon the Canal than she began 
to cast about for some means of easing the task. General 
Wavell had at one time a force of about a tenth of the size 
of the force opposed to him; but the odds were apparently 
too heavy for Italy. Hence the attack upon Greece, which 
apparently was supposed to make a merely formal resistance 
and then bow to the might of Italy. Germany is now once 
more attempting to create a sufficient diversion in the Near 
East, having, as she thinks, no doubt, contrived a distraction 
in the Far East. But it is to be noted that she is proceeding 
with much more caution than was shown by her ally. Italy 
thought she could march into Greece, alone, with flags flying, 
and help herself. Germany is apparently trying to get Yugo- 
slavia interested, having already taken over Bulgaria 

The final objective we have seen. Unless the action she is 
supposed to take conforms to that condition, we can be sure 
that we do not understand it. But the immediate objectives 
are different. The Greek army is to be destroyed—that goes 
without saying ; and the Axis must be firmly placed on the 
Aegean. The Bulgar-Turkish pact seems to suggest that there 
will be no attack upon Turkey, or at any rate that Bulgaria will 
take no active part in it, except as providing, against her will, 
the possible way of approach to Turkey. For the Maritsa 
valley runs across Bulgaria; and if there were any desire to 
march on Turkey that would be the obvious line of advance. 
Until quite recently there was a concentration of Bulgarian 
and Turkish forces on the common frontier ; and, if we are to 
rule out operations between them, the Bulgarian troops will 
be replaced by German troops when the time comes. It is, 
presumably, here that the German concentration at Constanza 
fits into the picture. If Turkey is to assist us in any operations 
in which we may be engaged in fulfilment of our guarantee to 
Greece, Germany might threaten the Turkish defensive flank 
by a landing in the rear, from the Black Sea. If that is not 


the concentration at Constanza means it is difficult to 


what 





see any meaning in it at all. At the moment it is not easy, 
any case, to imagine what will happen in eastern Thrace : pg 
it is at least clear that Germany has to face a problem there 

The immediate objective of a German attack upon Greg 
would be Salonika. It is the main centre of COMMUNICcations 
Greece, and a force established there would be able to threaty 
the rear of the Greek armies operating in Albania. A sufficien 
force in command of that city would be able to put the Greg 
army out of action, restore the Italians to the position they coves 
in the Aegean and, by linking up with the Dodecanese, reyip 
the threat to our sea-communications in the Eastern Medite, 
ranean. It is because Salonika is the immediate objective ty 
the question of Yugoslavia arises. The three main routes inp 
Greece from the north converge on that port, and the best fy 
all Axis purposes is the Vardar valley. Through the Vary 
valley, Salonika is connected with central Europe. | ; 
desirable to hold that connexion, not only for the advantage 
a direct means of throwing reinforcements into Salonika, 2 
case of threat, but also to prevent the possibility of a threz 
arising. 

Salonika has no direct railway communication with t 
Bulgarian railway system ; but the Struma route leads direct) 
to it, and there is only a short breach in the railway connexion 
The port is also connected with Yugoslavia by another railway 
line, through Monastir. If a descent upon Salonika is serious) 
intended, Germany must feel the desirability of securing th 
favour of Yugoslavia. To descend the Struma valley in fax 
of her direct opposition would lead to complications thy 
Germany would not wish to contemplate. On the other hand, 
the position of Yugoslavia is delicate indeed. It may even 
gravely compromised already. The Serbs are among th 
bravest soldiers of Europe, and they could be trusted to loo 
after themselves—up to a point. It is the tragedy of ther 
position that any yielding to Germany will rob them of a 
power of resisting in the future. Germany appears to k 
treating Yugoslavia as one would a restive and rather dangerous 
horse, quietening it while stealthily bringing the bit up 0 
the mouth. , 

This metaphor is not inapt, since, at a certain point, Yugo 
slavia will be almost completely surrounded. If the German 
occupy Bulgaria thoroughly, Yugoslavia will find it almos 
impossible to resist any encroachments they care to make a 
her territory.. Her dilemma is, apparently, either to def 
Germany at once or abandon every idea 


of resisting th 
German designs. hed 


The position has been very skilfuily reached, 
but it was always obvious that any nation which gives wa 
to Germany in the slightest degree is lost The occupatim 
of Bulgaria is, therefore, a key to the conquest of Yugoslavia, 
and the immediate preparation for a descent upon Greet 
How far this process has gone it is impossible to say with any 
certainty. The air is full of rumours, and every moment bring 
forth a new one. What we can be sure of is the essential needs 
of Germany. The objective of an attack upon Greece has bees 
stated ; but it must be added that any such operation must & 
attained without compromising Germany’s freedom in the wes. 
It is certain that she does not wish to be involved in a war @ 
two fronts. Her objection to such a development is absolute 

It is clear, then, that any operations upon which sk 
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embarks in the Near East will be designed to secure thei 
objective in a limited time. The question is whether she ca 
carry out a limited liability campaign of the sort. It cannot 
be said categorically that this is impossible. What can be said 
is that Germany has been compelled to undertake this operatit 
under the compulsion of events over which she had no control 
They have developed independently of her, and they are taking 
a shape that compels her to hasten her action. Germany has 
seen her ally abandoning one position after another in Albania, 
and yielding her army piecemeai to General Wavell. She 53 
noted that, at Benghazi, with a pronounced superiority in tank 
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Italy could not even stand up to the desert column after # 
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ag advance across a rocky desert road. She does not know, 
tad we cannot say, what will be the next move in the Mediter- 
The dive-bombers have failed even to prevent the 
The great Italian colony in East 


CE 





ancan. : 
assive attack upon Genoa. 


Africa is visibly crumbling. 










M Casy, a In fine, while it is possible to make one’s blood curdle by 
aCe ; bullche possibilities in the Balkan situation, it must be recognised 
there, Bhat it is not at all certain that we have not something to say 
N Greeglfehat may check if not checkmate the German plans. In the 
Cations Mist thirty years the Balkans have defied prediction ; and we 
) threata ff annot yet imagine what will be the resolution uf the situation a 
Sufficiegl month ahead. We can at least remember that in the last_war 
he Greg ff Germany fanned the fire in the Balkans into a conflagration ; 
hey cover and yet it was in the Balkans that the fire first began to die 
€, revin down in the German war-machine. General Wavell will no 
Medite, I goubt continue his own operations as he has planned, and for 
tive theMfhe rest take such action as the German movements may 
ULES int demand. 

best for 

> Vardar 
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Bie 
og FARMING—I 
a threg By C. S. ORWIN* 
IKE many other people, I suppose, I am becoming more 
Py th and more concerned about the reconstruction of society 
direct which will be necessary after the war, whatever its outceme. 
— ds an agriculturist, I have been thinking about rural life and 
a kbour in the post-war period, and about the regeneration of 
“TOUS BH aming which must be attempted if this backward industry is to 
ng he play its part in the nation’s new economic life. 
i re When you begin to consider the structure of the farming 
ka industry, its organisation for production and marketing, you 
ven struck at once by its extraordinary backwardness. There 
* the must always have been some farming for the market near the 
‘ lock towns, but England was largely a country of self-sufficing 
F their Peasants well into the eighteenth century. It was during the 
of F next hundred years that agriculture was commercialise, and 
to hg land replanned and re-equipped on the basis of the 
ae technical and scientific knowledge then available. 
up » y_ Since then, say during the past hundred years, there has 
been a revolution in the technique of farming. Labour is in- 
Yoo dustrialised; the tractor has displaced the horse, and an immense 
mans QTY of labour-saving machines and implements is now avail- 
Imor #22 to the farmer; the whole range of artificial fertilisers is 
ke », @upplementing and even replacing farmyard manure; imported 
deh feeding-stuffs, and the residues of many industrial processes for 


converting oilseeds, meat and fish, have revolutionised the live- 
2 Mstock industry; mew crops, like sugar-beet, and new varieties 


a of old ones, like Biffen’s wheats, Bevan’s barleys, and Staple- 
vain, (con's grasses and clovers, have proved their value in farming- 
va economy; the old crop-rotations have been modified and de- 
van BYClOped ; over wide areas grasslands and dairying have super- 
- seded cornlands and meat-production. The only things which 
re have hardly changed at all are the system of land-tenure and 
a ~ units of production While in every other industry the 
om eciapenent of the science of management, hand-in-hand with 
+ te @ “applications of mechanical invention and scientific discovery, 
a has caused a complete revolution in the erganisation of the 
~ business and the scale of its operation, farming is still carried 
ms on in the little units of the days of the blacksmith’s shop, the 
che windmill and the handloom, by little capitalists to whom it is as 


heir § MUCH a way of life as a living. The system of land-tenure is 
sull a patriarchal partnership between the private landlord and 





can cigeee ; : 
snot his tenant, with no effective machinery to secure that either 
JU * ¢ 

ssf should play his part. 

re Agriculture is regarded by every section of the community 
UUL d d . 


with a curious sort of sentimentality which is not displayed 


rol oss ; 

in for any other industry. The State itself sets the example. It 
ide o 

has assumes that the farmer cannot make an income-tax return, and 


assesses him arbitrarily by a method which costs the Chancellor 






nia. . items . > 

a: of the Exchequer several millions yearly; it assumes that agri- 

la. =_ : . . 

1ks * Dr. Orwin is Director of the Institute of Research in Agricul- 
tural Economics at Oxford and Estates Bursar of Balliol. 
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culture cannot be expected to organise scientific research into its 
processes, nor to be on the alert to apply the results, and it 
spends public funds on a scale unparalleled for any other 
industry on research and advisory services to assist a somewhat 
sceptical and mildly contemptuous clientele; it takes it for 
granted that the advantages of organisation for production and 
marketing by large-scale enterprise and joint-stock have no 
application to the exploitation of the land, and it attempts, at 
regular intervals and at great expense, to establish the 
anachronism of the peasant-producer in an intensively organised 
industria! society. 

The landlord, as a class, has never thought of his job as a 
vocation, nor of his investment as business. Where his estate 
has minerals or building-land he will exploit them for the last 
penny, but the purely agricultural property is regarded as a 
mixture of a social asset, a sporting amenity and a deplorable 
investment, the value of which has been whittled away by 
agricultural depression, the death duties and the menace of 
socialist legislation. The units of production—the farms— 
remain as laid out for a technique entirely different; their 
equipment is the mouldering remains of erections planned and 
put up in more expansive days for a different system of farm- 
ing and adapted only indifferently to meet the conditions of 
today. Nowhere is found the landlord who regards his estate 
as the country brewer’s son looks upon the brewery he has 
inherited—as a business to be maintained and developed in 
the highest state of efficiency so as to produce and sell as much 
as possible, to earn the best return upon the capital invested, 
and to provide for the repayment of the capital levy exacted 
by the State on his inheritance without weakening the resources 
of the business. On the contrary, the landowner meets this 
levy and the perennially increasing rate of taxation, not by 
work, not always by reductions in his standard of living, but by 
cutting down the expenditure needed to maintain his property 
in a state of efficiency for food-production. 

The farmer’s position in the modern world of productive 
industry is surely unigue. A man can enter the engineering 
industry, or the woollen or cotton industries, on his technical 
knowledge and his general ability. Competition between appli- 
cants will generally secure that the most able get the best 
positions, and a man can rise from the bottom to the top. 
Competition between firms for orders will secure that the 
standard of efficiency in production is maintained and de- 
veloped. Farming, on the other hand, is closed to everyone 
who is not content to remain at a labourer’s wage all his life, 
or who cannot invest capital if he wishes to work in any other 
capacity. Further, there is little of that competition for the 
market between producers which makes for efficiency in man- 
agement. There are world-prices for most things the farm 
produces, and there is nearly always a market at a price. It 
follows that agriculture makes no appeal to the smart young 
worker, nor to the clever boy from the secondary school—to 
the first, because it offers no prospect of advancement nor even 
a good basic wage; to the second, because the farming industry 
is closed to the man with nothing but his brains to invest. 
Speaking generally, and with notable exceptions amongst both 
masters and men, the standard of performance in agriculture 
is relatively low, and so will it remain until the day when it is 
possible for young men to find careers on the land comparable 
with those open to them in other forms of industry. The want 
of such openings is due not so much to the “ neglect of agri- 
culture by the State,” as so many people, landlords and farmers, 
would have us believe, as to the need for a new conception 
of agriculture as an industry, and a replanning which would 
lift it from the level of mid-Victorian organisation, at which it 
has remained since the passing of the open fields, and put it 
more on a par with the other great activities of the nation. 

How is this need to be met? A reconstruction of agricul- 
ture on the scale necessary is something beyond the unaided 
strength of those responsible for its practice today. It is the 
essence of the case that the leaders of the industry have ceased 
to lead, and that their followers have turned to the State for 
help. But the assistance given by the State has been pure out- 
relief, the confession that the country’s rulers saw no hope for 
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farming, and that they were resolved to treat it as the old-age 
pensioner of the country’s industries. The only attempts at 
reconstruction have, in fact, put the clock back, for the land- 
settlement policy can be justified only on the assumption that 
the evolution of industry in the modern State has no applica- 
tion to farming. Marketing-reform, under commodity schemes 
prepared or authorised by the State, has had some partial 
success, but lies outside this discussion of how to reorganise 
the resources of the land for food production. What the 
country has got to consider is whether the enormous sums 
given to subsidise, and thereby to stabilise, the archaic systems 
of land-tenure and land-utilisation now prevalent could not 
be applied to something really constructive, aimed at the re- 
habilitation of an industry which has become parasitic on the 
rest of the community. Passively, agriculture has resisted alike 
the need and the opportunity to adapt itself to the conditions 
under which all modern industry is organised, and until this has 
been done no one can tell what truth lies in the farmers’ 
contention that food has been made cheap for the great mass 
of the workers at their expense, nor how far and in what ways 
farming in this country can compete in an open market. Con- 
sideration of that must be deferred till next week. 


UNDIRECTED YOUTH 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


T is no use pretending that the controversy underlying the 

future of the Public School, Colonel Bingham’s letter to 
The Times, religious education, Mr. Kurt Hahn’s advocacy of 
the County Badge, does not go deep. At a moment of supreme 
national crisis there is a ferment in both the theory and practice 
of education unlike anything in our history. Even Hitler has 
noticed it in a recent speech. This is what he said: 


“ Their state is ruled by a very tiny social upper stratum. This 
stratum sends its sons to its own educational institutes. They 
have their Eton College ana we have our Adolf Hitler 


schools or the Netional Socialist educational institutes and the 
national political training-schools. They are two worlds. In 
the one ther: are the children of the people and in the other 
the sons of moneyed aristocracy and financial magnates. Their 
pupils are recruited from among people who play an important 
role in the state—here they are recruited from the people. One 
of these two worlds must break asunder.” 
To some extent Hitler is right. Incidentally it is of interest 
to record that in England secondary education is (4 
a year cheaper to the parent than in Germany, and 30 per 
cent. more available, in spite of Hitler’s promise that there 
should be “absolute equality in education” (Article XX of 
the Nazi programme). 

But the usual lines of controversy are far too narrowly drawn. 
The deeper issues are concerned with the purpose of education. 
The financial crisis of the Public Schools, Army leadership, 
the divisions between fee-payers and free-placers, between day- 
and boarding-schools, the sordid struggle of climbing the 
educational ladder—all these and many other interesting but 
secondary issues obscure a fundamental malaise, both in the 
purpose of education and its present administration. 

It would be a sad day for England, and for Scotland and 
Wales equally, if we emerged from this war prattling only 
about these points. It is no accident that most parents who 
can afford it, including Labour politicians, send their sons to 
so-called Public Schools. But this is largely because education 
has become so closely related to irrelevancies of income and 
social class. Mr. Tawney made all this clear twenty years ago. 
Everybody knows it, and most people deny it. 

What, then, is worrying the Public School world, Colonel 
Bingham, the Bishops and the Master of Balliol? I include 
the Master of Balliol because he is chairman of the County 
Badge Experimental Committee, of which Mr. Kurt Hahn is 
the prophet and inspiration. They say there is an absence of 
leadership, that examinee-products are a poor lot, that we 
need more and better physical education, more religious teach- 
ing, preferably in the community-atmosphere of a boarding- 
school. Many of them go on to say that some schools should 


be dedicated to producing leaders, but that in this democratic 
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age the basis of recruitment should clearly be made wig, 
Surely there are a number of prior questions to which ansp. 
must be given. Leadership, but for what? For the Army 
running a Colonial Empire, for managing a County Coys 
for organising dock labour in our ports, for managing large a 
complicated factories, for inspiring youth by example? [jp 
George, Ernest Bevin, Herbert Morrison, are, I suppose, leaa 
of men, but they escaped both Public and Secondary Schoo, 
Perhaps the lack of direction and initiative in our schog 
and universities is due, partly to the inheritance of ste 
patterns from Public Schools, and partly to a divorce betwey 
school-work and the world of action. This is nowhere my, 
evident than in the countryside, largely owing to sheer depay 
mentalism and lack of an integral policy in the Board of Edy: 
tion and Ministry of Agriculture. But the divorce peryag 
most of our secondary and much of our technical educatic, 
The classic example of the fruits of this system can be seep : 
the organisation of the Civil Service. The highly success 
examinee provides us with the small administrative class yy 
control and govern; they in turn work with a set of Ministes 
who themselves are avowedly inexpert. The status, pay ayj 
function of the trained technical man is at every point inferior 
The majority of senior Civil Servants, Bishops and Cabing 
Ministers, with obvious exceptions, are products of the mor 
or less exclusive schools. Their main interest is in sug 
schools; they are not consumed with a passionate interest jp 
the national system, unless there are deficiencies in spelling 
religious knowledge. Nor is this unnatural. How else @ 
one explain the expenditure of {100,000,000 per annun 
on education, without a penny for organised research? Hog 
else can one explain the notorious neglect of adolescence? 

Recently, however, the war itself has forced on us an im 
portant development. Almost by accident we have stumbled 
on a truth. Young people have for years been exhorted to k 
fit, exhorted to attend classes and clubs, exhorted to be good 
exhorted to be patriotic. For twenty-five years many of th 
best and most spirited of them have resisted and escaped th 
scores of well-meaning organisations created by their elden, 
churches and Public Schools included, for their good. But th 
appeal of National Service, which has sent thousands of young 
people into Youth Service squads, Civil Defence Cadet unit 
and now overwhelmingly into the Air Training Corps, is a sig 
of the times. It is a sign for Hitler and all he stands for, but: 
is a thousand times more important for the future of Brian 
and British education. I say this, fully aware of the obviow 
limitations of the ideal of National Service. 

Experience must have taught us by now that young peopl 
want above all else to do things which are important, hower 
difficult, so that they themselves count, so that they matter, » 
that they belong. Frustrated, they turn to gangs, they becom 
miserable, they sulk. Now this applies to all boys in schoo 
or work, boarding or day, fee-payers or free-placers. Thi 
central truth shines out of all experience. Particular forms ¢ 
national service make their appeal now to young peopl # 
Liverpool, East Suffolk, Hertfordshire, and a score of othe 
places. Moreover the whole régime of activities in a modem 
Senior School has been preparing them for a life which is pa 
of a wider community. 

The tragedy is that until recently there was almost no out 
for their idealism or anything else. You cannot pick up t 
bruised life after four years of neglect, and expect it to bloss 
as if nothing had happened. Voluntary societies have for yea 
struggled manfully with the problem, but now everyone adm 
that we must treat it with serious statesmanship, if the phn 
is not too pompous for such an exciting adventure. 

A great chance has come, and it cannot be postponed int 
the category of post-war aims. Now is the time for evel 
county and borough to produce its own type of Youth Servi: 
Scheme, just as it is producing its Air Training Squadrot 
Winchester, I understand, has four flights to its squadron, 0 
from Winchester College, one from Peter Symonds School, a 
two from local senior schools. The same high standard ¢ 
physical training will be required from all boys, the 
qualifications, and the same goal. In all the various sche 
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Service Squads, Cadet Units, Air Training Squadrons, leader- 
ship will be generated, just as it is in the best voluntary socic- 
ties, and in the companies of service at half a dozen Public 
Schools. But something far more important is happening. 
Boys are learning to live together; they belong to a squad, a 
ynit, a company, a flight, or perhaps a Youth Garden Group, 
4s in Somerset—all of which are playing a real part in the life 
of the community. Fitness is required, but so is craftsman- 
ship, $0 is loyalty, so above all is purpose 
Now if this great opportunity is to be seized, if, for example, 
London is to match the example of the provinces, there must 
te further reorganisation and development at the Board of 
Fducation, continuous and careful research so that the whole 
feld of education is fertilised, drastic reform in the recruitment 
and training of teachers and in local administration and, above 
I appeal to the President. This chance 
may not easily come again. In plain and literal language here 
is the Future England asking for its chance 


all, a fresh inspiration. 


AMERICAN CROSS- 
CURRENTS 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


COUPLE of weeks’ holiday on the delectable Californian 
A sea-coast, where the mimosa trees are a mass of 
gold and arum lilies, and larkspur and roses are in flower in 
the gardens, affords an opportunity of sorting out the impres- 
sions gathered on the outward half of a lecture-tour which 
sarted at Providence, R.I., end ended at Portland, Oregon, 
before restarting on the return journey across the Continent, by 
way of California, Texas, and the Deep South. Perhaps the 
outstanding impression has been of the many hundreds of 
private conversations after the meetings. Without exception 
Americans, whatever their ancestry, have expressed their whole- 
hearted admiration for Great Britain, for Mr. Churchill, who, 
despite his American mother, is regarded as the personification 
of John Bull, and for the R.A.F., which America regards with 
almost proprietary affection. In a recent issue the American 
periodical Time chose Mr. Churchill as the man of the year, 
and in the hearts of the majority of the American people he 
undoubtedly occupies first place on the European stage today. 

After Dunkirk America heaved a great sigh of relief, for ull 
then the majority had reluctantly believed in the invincibility 
of Hitler. After Norway, the entry of Italy into the war and 
the collapse of France, America did not believe Britain could 
stand up to the Axis alone. The miracle of Dunkirk showed 
that the British people still possessed the genius and daring of 
their Elizabethan forebears. Few speeches delivered outside 
the Western hemisphere can surely have played such a part in 
reshaping American public opinion as Mr. Churchill’s utter- 
ances in those dramatic weeks; the immortal words “I have 
nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat” in his first 
speech as leader of the nation, electrified American public 
opinion. 

The pendulum then swung in the opposite direction. As the 
miscarriage of Hitler’s plans was observed from this side of the 
Atlantic, a belicf in British ultimate victory grew. American 

becoming more prosperous, thanks to the large 
orders placed by the British Purchasing-Board, the wheels of 
re beginning to revolve again, and good times lay 
ahead so long as America refused to be dragged into the 
European vortex. It then appeared possible that a policy of 
business as usual could go hand-in-hand with the despatch to 
Britain of America’s surplus war-products. With this American 
aid Britain seemed well able to carry out the stupendous task 
she had undertaken. A Seattle taxi-driver summed up the situa- 
ton when he said to me the other day, “Sure you folks are 
putting up a wonderful fight.” I asked him how would he 
like it if Hitler attacked America. He replied, “Hitler will 
never attack this country—England will see to that.” He, like 
‘0 many of his countrymen, seemed quite satisfied to leave 
it to England 
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In November a change in British publicity-methods took 
place, which shook America out of its complacency. From 
over here it seemed as if Downing Street had at last realised 
that America was sitting back, and that her emotional urge to 
help England was being satisfed by the inauguration of War 
Relief on a large scale. There was certainly urgent need to 
take the American people into our confidence and make them 
realise the seriousness of the crisis. With the start of air-attacks 
on provincial centres on ‘he Coventry scale, it was inevitable 
that British war-production would sag dangerously unless 
some counter-measure be evolved. Despatches from 
London, interviews in the Press and Lord Lothian’s speeches 
on his return from Europe sounded a note of alarm. Britain 
could and would undoubtedly win, but the danger was great ; 
there must be an immediate speed-up in American deliveries. 
There was evidently a bottle-neck stoppage in American out- 
put; there were rumours of strikes in American munition- 
Could the Hitler war-machine be kept at bay till the 
Britain had desperate 
of 


} 
could 


p.ants. 
American deliveries were forthcoming? 
need of merchant-shipping, destroyers, "planes; in fact, 
every kind of implement of war. 

Friends of Britain over here took their cue from this new 
tone of urgency, telling their countrymen that the time for 
complacency had passed’ and that America must redouble her 
efforts. ‘They feared that the United States would be unable 
to switch over from peace-time industry to war-time industry 
without a complete overhaul of rearmament methods. The 
Christmas season intervened just as there was increasing 
realisation of Britain’s needs and the inadequacy of American 
plans for meeting them. Christmas is celebrated here on a 
more wholesale scale than in Great Britain ; large sections of 
the community were glad to forget Europe and its problems 
in an orgy of Christmas festivities; not since the 1929 slump 
had business takings been so good; the isolationists and 
“appeasers”” sought to make the most of the public mood. 
Christmas Eve was celebrated in fifty different cities in the 
Union by the appearance of a full-page advertisement in the 
Press informing lovers of peace what they wanted to hear—that 
this was not America’s war. But at the close of the year the 
epic fight of Greece, the needs of China, and the successful 
British campaign in the Western Desert again emphasised 
the increased demands which would be made on American 
industrial resources. 

Before the Libyan offensive the prestige of the British Army 
was not high; the average American, while giving unstinted 
admiration to the Navy and the R.A.F., was by no means con- 
vinced that the British Army would ever equal the Nazi 
war-machine in efficiency. Some of this contempt doubtless 
dates from the Revolutionary War, one of the least creditable 
chapters in British military history. The brilliant planning of 
Sir Archibald Wavell’s sweep in the Western Desert has given 
a much-needed lustre to British arms. 

Another current of American opinion which must be noted 
since the intensification of the Luftwaffe’s attacks on Great 
Britain is a growing insensibility to large-scale damage by 
bombing. In September, when the destruction of historic 
buildings in London was recorded in the Press, there was a 
widespread wave of horror throughout the country. After a 
few weeks of these heavy aerial attacks American public 
opinion adjusted itself and they were accepted as inevitable. 
In early December a housemaid in a Western hotel said 
casually: “I suppose all London has been practically destroyed 
now?” Before leaving England I had never envisaged the 
possibility of an America reconciled to the devastation caused 
by the Nazi air-offensive over Britain. An American said to 
me one day that such is the readiness of the human mind to 
adapt itself to the customary that his fellow-countrymen, for 
the most part, had assumed the role of “an audience watching 
a dramatic film.” 

To offset the isolationism therc in other quarters an 
increasing appreciation of the inevitability of some kind of 
union between the English-speaking peoples if the Anglo- 
Saxon way of life is to survive. This trend of thought is 
noticeable in many directions—in the interest aroused by 
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Mr. Clarence Streit’s advocacy of immediate union with the 
British Commonwealth as the next step towards Federal 
Union and the frequency with which the phrases “ the English- 
speaking world” and “ the English-speaking peoples ” appear 
in the Press. The growing interest in the English-Speaking 
Union is another portent. Americans are now prepared to 
approach their historic background with an open mind. Not 
so long ago it would have been impossible for an American 
novelist to have written a best-seller with a loyalist in the 
Revolutionary War as hero, as has been done by Mr. Kenneth 
Roberts in Oliver Wiswell. 

As 1940 closed, it almost seemed as if the isolationists were 
gaining ground, when the President, with his genius for 
choosing the right moment, made his dramatic fireside plea for 
intensified aid to Britain. The broadcast evoked an amazingly 
favourable response in the Press ; once again Mr. Roosevelt 
had shown that he understood his countrymen. A majority 
of American people evidently supported the President in his 
policy of all-out aid to the Democracies. British prestige has 
never stood so high in the United States. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN 
JAPAN 


By W. H. MURRAY WALTON 


APAN is a country of Three Religions, and over a hundred 

more besides. Ever since the close of the last Great 
War the making of new religions has been a flourishing, and 
in many cases a profitable, pursuit. Some of them are 
re-hashes of the old. Others are new, and of an often fantastic 
variety, while yet others, under the astute direction of business 
men, have preyed heavily on human superstition. 

The freedom of religious belief is expressly guaranteed in 
the Constitution, but many of these religions are so obviously 
of a charlatan character that for some years the authorities 
have been endeavouring to draft a Religions Bill which would 
bring them under some measure of control. But the opposi- 
tion of the major religions, which feared that such powers 
might be made an excuse for unwarranted interference in their 
own doings, had up to 1939 always proved effective. In that 
year, however, a Bill of Religious Organisations received the 
Imperial Assent. By it all religious sects were required to 
register with the State, giving, for purposes of information 
only, a statement of their tenets; they were also ordered to 
make a full report of their method of organisation. Since 
then certain of them have been asked to modify the latter so 
as to facilitate relations with the authorities. Such sects as 
should secure recognition were promised certain advantages, 
as for example, freedom from taxation. 

The Christian Church as a whole, whose leaders had been 
consulted by the promoters of the Bill, welcomed this new 
law, inasmuch as it accorded Christianity alongside Shinto and 


Buddhism a recognised place in the national life, as one of 
the three religions specifically named in the Act-—a fact all 
the more remarkable since the total number of Christians 
in Japan is well under half a million, while some of the new 


sects are to be numbered by the million. 
Though the interpretation of the Act was causing some 
trouble, there was no hint that it might be used as a political 


trument. But with the collapse of France in the summer 
of last year, the situation underwent a rapid change. The 
new Government, evidently under the impression that Ger- 
many’s complete victory could not now be long delayed, 


definitely allied itself to the Axis Powers, while the controlled 
Press asserted vociferously that the final collapse of Britain and 
her Empire could be expected within a few weck the 
, months. Anti-British feeling showed a marked increase, 
even the missionary body, Japan’s best friends, did not 


or, at 
most 
and 
escape. 

Now in Japan there were two Christian denominations 
especially associated with Britain—the Japanese branch 


mor 
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of the Anglican Communion, known as the Sei-Ko-Kwaj , 















nounced Say-kd-kwy), and the Salvation Army. In the hn iy 
body the leadership was entirely in Japanese hands, though , —, 
few English officers were employed and grants-in-aid jen yore 
still received from the Army Headquarters in London. |p the os : 
former not only was monetary help received from the Mothe; r] a 
Church in England, Canada and the United States, py no The Cl 
fewer than seven of the ten diocesan bishops were foreigners he TO 
and in addition there were some 130 missionaries from these ad 
Churches working alongside their Japanese  confriry Churck 
Suddenly in August the leaders of the Salvation Army wep § ~ 
arrested by the authorities, and were only released after makigy 
a promise to dismiss their English colleagues, refuse an 
further aid from abroad, and sever all connexion with th 
London Headquarters. Incidentally they were also compellej 
to adopt a name and phraseology less offensive to the militay 
leaders. Word, so it is said, reached the senior Japanese OF 
bishop that the authorities, after this success, intended ney f d 
to direct their attentions to the Sei-Ko-Kwai. Contact wa 9 mori 
therefore made with them through the services of a Japanex 9 The fi 
General, a Christian, who succeeded in learning the condition, § We wi 
under which the Church would be left free from molestation, 9 parach 
These were similar to those dictated to the Salvation Army~ 9) «amit 
the immediate resignation of executive responsibility on te J “D 
part of all foreign missionaries, bishops, priests and ladies alike, J Road. 
and the cessation of help from abroad. These terms wer “ 
accepted by Bishop Naidé and his Japanese colleagues withou , -_ 
reference to the other bishops, to whom they were then pre. The 
sented as a fait accompli. As a result, the English mission; sie 
in Japan have very largely come to an end, and not only § * os 
ae : * ‘ before 
have the English and American bishops, with one possibk J 
exception, handed in their resignations, but also the greater ih 
part of the English staff has been withdrawn, while severe oho 
restrictions have been placed on the activities of those who Rhos 
remain. In the meantime the Japanese episcopate has been § ‘““ 
increased, and is now in control. ~s 
Nobody will regret the decision of the Japanese Church to sas 
become responsible for its own affairs, however open t FF otra 
criticism is the method by which it has been achieved. Such fg 4 
complete autonomy has always been the ultimate goal of the Jy. a 
missionary societies since they started their work eighty years exper 
ago. Indeed, a certain sympathy will be felt with the Japanes 2 
leaders in their desire to assume complete responsibility for J y gig 
the direction of their own Church, as in this respect th § j.. 
Sei-Ko-Kwai has been the most dilatory of all the Christan [ ,,, , 
bodies. At the same time, despite valiant efforts to achieve § 1: 
complete self-support, there is little doubt that the action o § ¢,., 
the Japanese bishops will prove a serious set-back to the f aio) 
Church in those centres where as yet it is not strongly Jy, ,, 
established. the ( 
Encouraged by their easy success, the authorities have 10% J enoy 
turned their attention in another direction, and are putting J enoy 
strong pressure on the foreign Protestant denominations | It 
unite in a single Church in honour of the 2,60o0th anniversay f oi. 
of the founding of the Empire, which was observed last yea #1... 
Here, too, they seem to be meeting with good fortune, mf. 
once again it seems as if a laudable object is going to &f ,.., 
obtained by doubtful methods. The Sei-Ko-Kwai, howeve, > 4. 
has not joined this new body, being content to hold a watchimg J} «p. 
brief. It will be interesting to see whether it is n0v> . 
accorded recognition. lo 
The latest act of the authorities has been to detain Kagawa reps 
the great Christian leader, on the charge of indulging Ff jeq, 
activities subversive to the national effort in China. He ha It 
however, been released on the condition that henceforth he lan 
confines his activities to a small leper isiand in the Inlam f ¢,,, 
Sea. It is interesting to note that no pressure has been put up@ Fir y 
the Roman Catholic Church in Japan, despite the fact of a legs 
foreign episcopate and a large number of missionaries. Ther pac 
is evidently some advantage in being associated with te hel 
Axis Powers. fou 
Despite this interference in the affairs of the Ch irch OB at 
the part of the State, regrettable though it be, there is no -_ to | 
for anxiety as to the future of Christianity in Japan. Thoug! h 
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for the time being the Church, and in particular the Sei-Ko- 
Kwai, may have to face heavy weather, especially while 
-ircumstances play into the hands of the more nationalistically- 
minded leaders, yet the Faith is firmly planted, and there 
exists already a body of Christian leaders quite capable 
of bringing the barque through the storm to smoother waters. 
The Church survived a greater crisis 300 years ago; and when 
he Totalitarian Powers in Europe are finally defeated, we may 
ynfidently look forw ard to a great change in the affairs of both 
Church and State in Japan. 


FIRST DROP 


By MAJOR MARTIN LINDSAY 


OR four days there had been a strong wind. For four 

days I had felt as if my skin had been cleaned every 
morning with ether, in preparation for the surgeon’s knife. 
The fifth day was calm. No breeze stirred the maple leaves. 
We went into the store and reached up to the shelves for our 
sarachutes. We might have been going in to sit for an 
amination. Everybody was so very witty. 

“Don’t do like the man who made a hole in the Brighton 
Road. He pulled his tie instead of the rip cord.” 

« _.. it’s guaranteed to open. If it doesn’t, they give you 
4 new one.” 

The small, stuffy, overcrowded room and my nervousness 
as we waited reminded me of sitting in the dressing room 
before a steeplechase. At any moment I expected a little 
man in a bowler hat to come in and say, “ All jockeys riding 
in the 9.30 out into the hangar please.” 

We climbed into the aeroplane and sat on the floor of the 
fuselage. The engines roared and we took off. I knelt forward 
and peered out through a little porthole at my side. Spread 
wut below me was an ordinary English countryside: fields and 
lanes, the odd fafmhouse, yard and stacks, a straggling line of 
cottages, a disused brick kiln, a copse or two, the silvery line 
of acanal with the sun on it—typical of the England for which 
we are fighting, and in whose need we were making this fantastic 
experiment that morning. 

I noticed how moist the palms of my hands were. I wished 
I did not always feel slightly sick in an aeroplane. The last 
time I had flown had been to Norway, dodging the Heinkels 
en route. I remembered the little cockney air-gunner with 
cauliflower ears who chewed gum and grinned at me, his 
finger on the trigger. Where was he now? I remembered 
another face: that of a man I met years ago in some bar; 
he told me that he had once been paid a pound apiece by 
the Chilean Government for testing thirty parachutes. “ Not 
enough,” I theught to myself at that moment, “ Not nearly 
enough.” 

It seemed an age, but it cannot have been more than ten 
minutes, when the instructor beckoned to me. The Germans 
have a chucker-out in their aircraft, for the encouragement of 
nervous recruits. Flight-Sergeant Brereton, 6 ft. 2 in., would 
have made a good absetzer. I began to make my way down 
the fuselage towards him, screwing myself up to do so. 
“Resolution,” I said to myself, “ your something and your 
resolution will bring us victory,” was on the hoardings. But 
I could only remember the one word “ resolution,” and kept 
repeating it to myself. I crawled on hands and knees into the 
tear-gunner’s turret, the back of which had been removed. 
I tried not to overbalance and fall out nor to look at the 
landscape speeding across below me, as I turned to face 
forward again. Hitherto it had been a mental struggle; now 
it was a physical struggle, to squeeze past the flight-sergeant’s 
legs and turn in that narrow place, hampered by the parachute 
pack strapped to my back. Without the flight-sergeant to 
help me to my feet I could scarcely have managed it. I now 
found myself standing on a small platform about a foot square, 
at the very back of the plane, hanging on like grim death 
to the bar under which I had had such difficulty in crawling. 


he tu 1 ; 3 
de two rudders were a few feet away on either side of me ; 


behind me was nothing whatever. As soon as I raised myself 
to full height I found that I was to all purposes outside the 
plane, the slipstream of air in my face almost blowing me off. 
I quickly huddled up, my head bent down and pressed into 
the capacious bosom of the flight-sergeant. 

The flight-sergeant held up his hand for me to watch. I 
was about to make a “ pull-off,” opening my parachute which 
would not pull me off until fully developed—a procedure 
which was calculated to fill me with such confidence that 
I should be only too ready to leap smartly out of the aircraft 
on all subsequent occasions. 

The little light at the side changed from yellow to red. 

“Not long now!” he shouted to me with a grin, looking 
over my shoulder at the country beneath. 

“Oh, God!” I said to myself. “Oh, God!” 

I was undeniably frightened though at the same time filled 
with a fearful joy. 

The light changed to green and down fell his hand. 

I put my right hand across to the D-ring in front of my 
left side and pulled sharply. A pause of nearly a second, 
then a terrific jerk on each shoulder. I was whisked off back- 
wards and then swung through nearly 180°, beneath the 
canopy and up the other side. But of this I was quite oblivious, 
having something akin to a black-out. At any rate the first 
thing I was conscious of after the jerk on my shoulders was 
to find myself, perhaps four seconds later, sitting up in my 
harness and floating down to earth. The only sensation I 
registered was one of utter astonishment at finding mysel 
so suddenly in this remarkable and ridiculous position 

I looked up and saw the silken canopy billowing in the 
air-currents—a thing of beauty as the sun shone on and 
through it. I reached down and eased the harness straps from 
the more vulnerable portion of my anatomy. I looked down 
at the ground. Green tops of trees and sheep tracks across 
the green turf stretched below me. I saw the smoke flare 
that had assisted the pilot not to drop me in the lake. I saw 
the ambulance on the edge of the landing-ground. I saw 
some cows and just had time to decide that they were Jerseys. 
Little knots of people were running about beneath me. But 
mainly I watched the smoke flare. Suddenly I realised that 
the ground was coming up very rapidly towards me. The 
smoke had shown me that I should fall over on my right 
side. I made myself limp and prepared to fall in that direction. 
Before I knew what had happened I was sprawling on the 
ground, having taken a bump but no hurt. 

As I got to my feet a feeling of exhilaration began to fill 
me. “ There’s nothing in it,” I said to myself. This fearful 
bogey was dead now, another dragon slain. Then I realised 
I was wet. I ran my hand down my side: a thick and slimy 
substance met my fingers. The exhilaration swiftly melted 
away. People came running up and I found myself an object 
of ridicule. What an anti-climax! 


* * * * 


“Your morning tea, Sir!” said Private Wells, who in 
private life is a Fellow of Balliol. 

So it had all been just a dream, I said to myself. Of course 
it never could have been true. 

“|. a nice morning,” his voice droned on, “ And what 
will you be wearing today, Sir? Shall I put out your new 
tartan trews or your canvas overalls? If you are contemplating 
another descent today, Sir, I should recommend the overalls. 
I have cleaned off all the—ah—the—ah—excretum vacci.” 

And overalls it has been ever since. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers who have placed a definite order for * The Spectator ” 
with a newsagent and experience difficulty in obtaining copies, 
are urged to communicate with the Sales Manager, * The 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Sireet, W.C.1. as there should be no 
reason for delay or irregularity in the delivery of the paper. 








THE THEATRE 


* Revudeville’’ (141st Edition). At the Windmill.——* Strike 

Up the Music.’’ At the Coliseum. 
Tue Windmill Theatre, alone of London theatres, can proudly 
boast that the blitz has never caused it to close. The art-nude has 
remained precariously upon her perch; those magnificent old bon- 
netted ladies, Biddy and Fanny, have continued to add to the 
confusion of the English language; indeed, in its tenth year 
Revudeville was never more spruce (whoever designed the dresses 
for the one hundred and forty-first edition deserves particular 
It is odd how little this war has affected the revues and 
music-halls. The atmosphere of strenuous patriotism must have 
gone with Mr. Noel Coward to Australia. Apart from an opening 
song by the nubile squadron—* We're bound to win the victory 
for freedom and for right ”"—the war is not really touched on at 
all. Biddy and Fanny remain the turn (it was a pity to 
renovate their old black skirts and frowsy bonnets), and Miss 
Valerie Tandy among the Revudebelles is obviously bound for 
stardom 

Ihe spirit of the Coliseum—which I picture as something 
rather stark and Catiline with the thin legs of an extra in Julius 
Caesar ages a revue producer. Scenery tails off 


on the long bleak stage; exits are uncomfortably protracted—so 
that Mr. Douglas Byng, 


praise). 


best 


obstinately sabot 


retiring absentmindedly from his bath- 

yut his skirt, has to walk almost as far as a batsman 
M. Gaston Palmer, the most amusing 

in vain to get a little 


chair with 
returning to the pavilion. 
juggler I can remember co- 


seeing, tries 


huge dark 


operation from an audience engulfed in the cavern- 
nothing could be less intimate. But any revue with Mr. Byng in 
t must be seen; Mr. Byng sailing nervously at a greater height 


than he is used to as the Goddess of Wind; Mr. Byng as an A.T.S 
le new song about Hitler-—“ What the Hell 
”. Mr. Byng as the 


avs some 


¥ rt iy 1 
officer with an admiral 


are we going to do with that moustache? 


Queen of the Circus. Mr. Esdaile’s production 





have al\ 


big mystifying set piece and the spirit of the Coliseum 
made these on the opening night a little more Surrealist than was 
intended. A nude apparently floating in the dark would be sud- 
denly whisked out of sight, and then reappear as a pair of feet 


>} ; 1! k ?T he middle 
WV; Stage Carpenters nanas W yuld stick out in the middie of a 


4 

ballet. and once the producer’s own ‘ce ld be heard off-stage 
Dal , and once the producers own voice coulc e heard on age 
addressing the curtain—with a Shavian epithet of anger and 


despair. This pleased the audience, and didn’t really make the 
great set-piece more obscure GRAHAM GREENE. 


OPERA 


“The Marriage of Figaro”’ 
























How delightful to hear once n the flurry of violins and the 
buzz-buzz of the bassoon announcing that the actors are come, 
that in two minutes we see Susanna trying on her new hat, 
and Figaro mea ng t floor with his yardstick! Even with a 
re ed orchestra one caught the authentic excitem of the 
1 when the light re down and the curtain about to go 
the con r knows his business ! to raise 
e; on 4 } 
If expectation w t in ti lly fulfilled by the 
S r’s Wells ¢ pany’s perfor Marriage of Figaro 
New Theatre, the disap ? e put down mainly 
t I diff WI ¢ forma! became 
ble t tun a sk } vent } tour in 
t c with reper a tiny orcl ind the 
a te mini pparat s nj has now 
I ! to | d I fortnight pp tt New 
] ted b B t week ag The repertory may 
be restrict t itr vid Gay's B u's Opera to 
I Fledermaus Madame Butterfly 
] trouble is t 1 t need not be “ grand,” doe 
( t ) I t that is here ved it in the 
I t port. For al] the hard worl 
ge! I temperature the e remained 
rm Iw ] d say « rwise; but my 
KA ea OI e the sympt iccuratel] 
J In the first c f the dramatic | in Figaro 
W evitably be n 1 on a stage open to entrance and exit upon 
e fort I nt first tw ict dey a entirely 
O1 S lak g I Ss! | € where those who are in 
! t get out, and vice versa. Even the garden is something 


the gay images of Mozart’s fancy, 
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fluttering wildly to and fro, cannot elude their fatefy] Meetinn 
and partings. It is, therefore, asking too much of an audienc. 
little given anyhow to flights of imagination, to suspend jts belie 
to the extent of accepting as closed what is so patently pe 
And, even if we leave this objection on one side, it was aa 
adding to the confusion to pretend at one moment that on ad 
side of the stage there was a window for Cherubino to ime 
through, and the next to bring on Marcellina and her accomplice 
at this very point. When, the puzzled spectator is apt to a 
is a door not a door? 

This brings us to the question of the production, for wha 
Mr. Guthrie is responsible. Mr. Guthrie is, I believe. in th 
matter of operatic production a tyro. He has certainly fallen jp» 
a trap that a more experienced musician would have avoided 
Because Mozart gave his music a form, in which phrases ani 
repetitions of phrases balance one another in a manner as obyigg, 
to the ear as are the correspondences of two sides of a classic 
portico, Mr. Guthrie has gone all out for formalism of gestur 
This is to miss the point, which is that the music of Fie 
is not conventional at all. Into its eighteenth-century for 
Mozart poured the stuff of real human feeling, molten and whiv. 
hot; it has not cooled and stiffened into lifelessness after neq 
two To make the figures dance, like puppets, jp 
conventional ballet, to use stylised gestures repeated by all te 


au 








centuries. 


characters concerned whenever a musical phrase recurs in a give 
movement, is the very opposite of what is needed to reveal the re: 
beauty of this opera, 
artificiality. 

It is a pity. For there was plenty of talent to work with, ang 
there are operatic producers available who could have got muc 
better results from it. There was, in fact, one in this sam 
And if this seems a hard saying, let the honest spectator 
ask himself what the best moments in this performance 
Were they not those scenes in which the more experienced of the 
singers, who have played their parts many, many times, let ari- 
ficiality drop, and behaved like the human beings they knew the 
were supposed to represent? Miss Joan Cross and Mr. Sumner 
Austin played their dramatic scene in the second act splendid! 
but the merit of their performance lay in their own familiar con- 
ception of the parts, and not in anything the producer had don: 
to it—though I will concede him one delicate invention (and 
real, not an artificial one), when the Countess fearfully, and with 
an exquisite disgust, puts aside her husband’s sword-point, whic 
bars the way to the place that the strong-willed Rosina wishes 
reach. 

Musically the performance was, apart from the weakness of t 
orchestra, pretty well up to the standard of Sadler’s Wells. M: 


which is precisely its reality—not 


cast. 


were 








Hargreaves sang Figaro’s music most engagingly, but he has ye 
to get into the skin of the part, and understand the character b 


is playing, as Miss Cross understands the Countess’s. Her singin: 
was as beautiful as ever, and all she did was the outcome of 
sense of Miss Hamilton-Smith has a small voice ! 
Susanna, and did not always keep it in tune. Miss Rose Morr 
is quite first-rate as Cherubino, and not only because s! t 
right shape. The smaller parts were all capably done. The oper 
was conducted by Mr. Laurance Collingwood, who achi 
generally, and kept the 
even to the point of sometimes g the 
Susanna’s from the locked cabinet in the 
loses its comic force if it is robbed of its impertinent leisureline 
DyNELEY HUSSEY 


style 





good ensemble performance moving 
F * 


rushing music off its feet 


entrance 





THE CINEMA 


Frisco.”’ At Warner’s 
At the New Gallery. 


* The Road to Theatre. ——** The Man 


I Married.”’ 


no 


picture against a strong 
iar film-studio convent 
that this background 


To present the opening sequences of a 
realistic background has become a famil 


It would appear to be the rule, however, 


real life must on no account be allowed to sneak uJ 
foreground of the story. Here it might upset the domest 
triangles which are eternally poised in the boudoirs of an even 
earlier tradition of the show business. A realistic background 
in fa something you get rid of before the beginni th 


that the drama of the sexes shall stand revealec 
in all its ancient glory 

The Road to Frisco and The Man I Married both start off 2 
if they were going somewhere new, but they finish up with tt 


last two reels, so 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


normal domestic preoccupations of life on the screen—a murder 
st the first case and an impending divorce in the other. Neverthe- 
ees. both films are worth seeing. In fact, The Road to Frisco is 
wo pictures to be seen for the price of one; and the second and 
more conventio! il section is redeemed by a very remarkable piece 
of acting by Ida Lupino. It is the beginning of the film, however, 
that reminds us [or fleeting moments of the masterpieces of 
cinema. Here we are on our way across the United States in the 
sacks of The Covered Wagon and The Iron Horse, but this 
re along the kind of concrete highway we remember 


2995 


time we thunce! 
from The Grapes of W rath. Our companions are long-distance 
truck drivers—*“ road slobs *—in the persons of George Raft and 
Humphrey Bogart Director Raoul Walsh has set a cracking pace 


no bothering with tedious continuity scenes), and the dialogue is 
the best we have heard for a long while. The wise-cracks sound 
.s if they really might have come from the truck-drivers’ road-side 
cafés. For a while all goes well with the film. We begin to 
appreciate that the truck-drivers’ job is drama re idy-made. These 

battle for existence which 1s new to the screen. 


men are Highting a 
Thev are fig 1g against the exploitation of fr 


“i@hting contractors 








and ce panies, the enforced competition of other 
free 1 k-owning rivers iiKe them 
ree 
‘ he > 
1e road 4 oecomes a 





so that they may carry Cl 





on their trucks before the debt-co 
troubles of the “ road-slobs ” are perhaps over-luridly 
because these men are real human beings, and 


ic circumstances are intelligible, the film begins to 


itement of a new, authentic story Even Ann 
very competently into place. Anc 
ance that this may be the great film 





ivers which is going to be made one 
id the road is forgotten. Realism has 
Raft and Humphrey Bogart find cushy 
are soon involved with Ida Lupino in a 
ne to wind up the picture. The end of the 


connexion with the trucking business or 


suffers to a lesser extent from the same 
background is Nazi Germany just before 
Bennett and Francis Lederer play the 


e on a visit to Germany with their small 


can and the husband a German, who 









sation papers in the United 


it she sees of Nazism, but het 


naturai 


vife is revo_ted by wh 





converted, and the family breaks up. Too late he 
e is half-Jewish, and that he has lost, not only his 
vife, but the strictly Aryan love of his new Nazi girl-friend 
laved t Anna Sten We finally leave the husband weeping 
consol because he is a Jew Meanwhile his v 
nd sma een off to America by a friendly American 
ent V ed D\ | a N ian Vv ) b c 
ying 2 to ex n to Joan Bennett what it il] about 
1 how N Wi ends an fluence people. But Joan 
e 10st e x0dy else co ted with the film art 
pare e interested in whether the erring husband is really 
\ € Na -friend ind nsequentiv the pl rt 
e t oO yrobabi which I 4 poor outcon 
v g id I} 1oWeve! xciting in it 
tlodr ym, and a strong piece of anti-Nazi propaganda 
t make , consciously or unconsciously, a worth-while propa 
da e yuus kind; it strikes a shrewd blow at 
resent 1 ilistic trends in all countries by putting forward th 
sasona sDroposition that such diseases are powerful enough 
rt a Jew to anti-semitism EDGAR ANSTEY. 
COURAGE 
W the eternal future will read 
Of the dead when they were prepossessed with death 
Ww lige by what they did not what they said 
Th uur the minute the moment the last breath 
Prepare new the cause for a decent action 
M ite the plot towards the crime 
TI sonal crisis in the national situation 
TI son the wall the bandage and the lime. 
Swing the emotion to the heroic pitch 


Then whip the fleshy horse over the deadly ditch 
EMYR HUMPHREYS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Bird Watching 


If anyone should have been surprised to hear that curiosity 
about birds was something of a modern phenomenon I would 
advise him to spend sixpence on a new Pelican, Watching Birds, 
by James Fisher, secretary ‘to the British Trust for Ornithology, 
of which I hope to say something more another week. There 
he will find the bird-lover’s case, in its aesthetic, biological, eco- 
nomic, historical and various other aspects, so admirably put 
that I think it can hardly be overpraised. About twenty and 
twenty-five times as expensive, yet by no means proportionately 
important, the late R. G. Walmsley’s Winged Company (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode) and Richard Perry’s Lundy, Isle of Puffins 
Lindsay Drummond) are admirable supplements, both more 
specialised in subject, the one dealing with 150 British birds, the 
other mostly with guillemots, kittiwakes, razorbills, cormorants 
and puffins. Both have just appeared. In Mr. Perry the modern 
attitude is seen to perfection: patience, exactitude, keen and 
ureless documentation, and a fine sensibility, reflected in some 
excellent prose. Mr. Perry. also scores with some first-class 

ly point on which Mr. Fisher’s book may be said, 
ly at the price, to fail. 


pictures, the on 
I 


perhaps inevitab 
Bird Facts 

I cannot resist a lucky dip into some of the facts given for 
the general reader in Watching Birds. Like flowers, birds interest 
the most unexpected people; and so “ Among those I know are 


a Prime Minister, a Secretary of State, a charwoman, two police- 
nen, two kings, one ex-king, five Communists, one Fascist, two 





Labour, one Liberal and six Conservative Members of Parlia- 
nent, the chairman of a County Council, several farm labourers 





earning thirty shillings a week, a rich man who earns four or 
five umes that amount in every hour of the day, and at least 
forty-six schoolmasters.” The number of species of birds in the 
world is quite small: only twenty-eight thousand, as opposed to 
three-quarters of a million insects, to which entomologists add 
another ten thousand each year. (There are about 200,000 species 
of flowering plants A swan may have twenty-five bones in the 
neck—a giraffe only seven. The most destructive bird in England 
is (as often pointed out in this column) the wood-pigeon ; the 
most beneficial the robin. 


Poultry Rationing 
A very aggrieved poultry farmer reports a farcical state of 
affairs under the new poultry-food rationing scheme. After obey- 
ginal Government suggestion that poultry-keepers 
should kill off most of their older laying birds, only to find the 
cutest shortage of eggs ever known as the result, she found her- 








with something over two hundred birds For these she 
received nty coupons She was therefore a little astonished, 
when comparing notes with other poultry-keepers in the local 
marker, to find not only that this ratio was nowhere consistent 
at all, but that one farmer, with twenty birds, had one thousand 
coupons. Country markets are excitable places, and it is just 
I sssible that a nse of vrievance has inflated these figures a 

C But, even allowing for that, this remains a strange mani- 


festation of the official mind. But the postscript is stranger. To 


the protest of the poultry-keeper that poultry-keeping was be- 
coming an im sible, if not farcical, thing, the officials had a 
most comforting answer: “We suggest,” they said, “that you 
keep cows instead.” 


In the Garden 





There are at least half a dozen substitutes for onion. Of 
these lecks are, of course, best known, and have been celebrated 
as a vegetable for centurie For flavouring, chives have all the 
taste but none of the after-whiff that has surrounded the onion, 
in England, with what was once called a certain Cranfordian atmo- 
sphere, and its mauve | is of flowers are as charming as sea- 
pink Cibbals, or favourit s a kind of evergreen 
chives and therefore useful for winte! No one needs an intro- 
duction to shal'ots, wl it is now time to plant; but the tree- 
onion, which grows small bulbs on both stem and root, is a 
little-known iriety Nor is the so-called Welsh onion well 
known. Introduced into Eng!and in the early seventeenth cen- 


tury, it is a native of Siberia—a kind of perennial leek, with 
tubular leay 
while the main plant is left to grow on. There is also a Japanese 


form, Nebuka, said to be excellent H. E. Bates. 


the small side-leeks being picked as required, 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


ot compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator’’| 


“SPYING ON PARENTS ” 


Str,—The Duke of Bedford will not believe “the story of German 
children being encouraged to spy on their parents” until it is 
confirmed from reliable sources. English and German friends in 
this country ask me to contribute some of my observations. Nearly 
in every family I went to see I was asked never to criticise the 
Government in presence of their children. Once when I asked: “Do 
you really think it likely that your boy would inform against me? ” 
I got the answer: “ May be not against you, as he is*very fond of 
you. But why torture his conscience? He is pledged to inform 
against anybody who happens to pass a critical remark about the 
Government, even agaist his parents.” A huge number of cases are 
known to me in which children did spy on their parents or other 
relations and frankly confessed that they were made to do so by their 


Nazi-organisations. Let me confine myself to the report of two 
typical cases. 

(1) My hairdresser told me, crying, in 1937: “They took my 
husband to a concentration camp. My twelve-year-old boy has 


” 


denounced him.” “For heaven’s sake, what has he been doing? 
“He came tired home from work the day before yesterday. The 
wireless was on. The Fuehrer made his speech. ‘Can't you switch 
off that rubbish?’ he said. ‘I want to have at least my supper in 
peace.’ Yesterday he was arrested That’s all.” 

(2) A German officer of high rank spent his seventieth birthday 
in the family circle. True to old military traditions he gave the first 
toast to the Kaiser Next day the Gestapo had him on the carpet. 
He was told that only his old age, his military rank and his medals 
had saved him from being sent to a concentration camp immediately. 
But should it happen again he would get it in the neck. His nephew 
had informed against him ; challenged, he proved not at all ashamed. 
On the contrary, he declared, he would have failed in his duties if 
he—and this was the expression he used—had not immediately taken 
steps against an act hostile to the State. 

The Duke of Bedford states that he is reluctant to believe these 
facts, having been impressed by the denial of a Nazi official. I 
leave it to you to decide what is more convincing—the testimony of 
a Nazi official or the personal experience of myself and thousands 
of others who, I am sure, would give like evidence. 

IRMGARD LITTEN. 

7 St. Lawrence Mansions, Priory Park Road, London, N.W. 6. 


Sir.—I read with greatest interest the Duke of Bedford’s article 
about “ Life under a Tyranny ” in The Spectator of February 7th, but 
I feel I have to write to you specially as to the last paragraph of that 
article. Being a German refugee myself, you will surely trust me to 
know circumstances in Germany. I know of two families where 
children denounced their parents in school for having criticised the 
Government’s attitude. This happened in two families amongst my 
personal friends, and how many other families may have had to 
suffer in the same way? 

Then let me tell you that there is no family life left in Germany 
at all. Women complain that their husbands are never at home. 
After their intensive daily the men aave to do social work; 
they have to work for “ Strength through joy” (Kraft durch Freude) 
and for all kinds of National-Socialist purposes. Mothers complain 
that they cannot do anything individual on behalf of their children’s 
education because every schoolboy and girl ha: to join the “ Hitler 
Youth ” (Hitler Jugend) and all their spare time has to be devoted to 
common playing, singing and all kinds of training. The result is that 
family life in Germany has practically vanished. For many years 
men and children in Germany cannot live any private life. They 
are taught that they belong to the German State and are more or less 


work 


forced to devote their free time entirely to the National-Socialist 
party. The Government is their “ Dictator ” in everything whatso- 


ever, so that no human being can live in real freedom. For instance, 
married couples, who have had no children, have to testify on medical 
authority, why they have no children. They need even a medical 
report if they have only one child! Is this to be called a free family 
life? For instance, men in civil service can only get on successfully 
if they have children—thc more children the better their advance! 
This is the so-called wonderful family life nowadays in Germany. 
The information which the Duke of Bedford may have got from a 
Nazi official was therefore entirely wrong.—Yours faithfully, 
REFUGEE. 





“« BLACK RECORD” 


S1r.—Having read Miss E. Amy Buller’s letter 1, a German from 
Czecho-Slovakia, cannot agree with her point of view. We need 
not fear that Sir Robert’s broadcast talks will strengthen the power 
of resistance of the Germans any more than Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda 
of lies and distortions about Great Britain and her Empire has already 
done. Unfortunately, Sir Robert’s description of the character of 
the “Germans in plural” is but too true and it will take all the 


energies of prospective propagandists and educators to bring aboy, 
change of heart, i.e., a change of the psychological make-up of 4, 
German masses. " 

There is one point in Miss Buller’s letter, incidentally her mais 
point, that is most misleading and gives an entirely distorted Outlodi 
upon the whole problem. Miss Buller wrote: 


But there was one point—and one point only—where Hite 
united Germany, namely, when he identified himself with ani 
symbolised for millions a deeply concealed fear in the hears ¢ 
Germans of all classes—the fear they themselves called “ the fe 
of existenz.” 

Miss Buller is quite right in saying that “fear of existenz.” ig 
the possibility of having a decent standard of living secured from 
apprenticeship until the age of retirement with a claim to Pension 
played an important part in contemporary politics. But was th 
“fear of existenz” inevitable? Was it always a part of the psycho. 
logical make-up of the Germans? As far as I could make out, for 
I am too young to speak from experience, there was no “ fear ¢ 
existenz” in the period prior to the last Great War. On the contran 
History books, memoirs, literature on economics, &c., prove clearh 
that the German masses were economically very much contented anj 
Germany on the way to conquer world trade by peaceful means. Th 
war shattered all the prospects of Germany’s becoming the first anj 
most important trader and manufacturer of the world. 

What was a nuisance and made German bread dearer than anywher 
else before the last war became a political and economic danger ¢ 
greatest importance after 1918: i.e., the agrarian policy of the Junker 
who were much too much favoured by a weak and incomprehensiy, 
Government and by the vast extension of industrial plants by 
industrialists who were “expansionists” in the sense of Kais; 
Wilhelm’s political conceptions. Out of Versailles emerged a Europ 
of 25 States as against 18 before 1914. Seven more sovereign Stats 
took up the economic struggle after the motto “Each man fo 
himself.” Without changing their political and economic concep. 
tions the German Junkers and industrialists made their bid for retain. 
ing their positions. The Junkers, growing grain on a poor soil which 
required tons of expensive fertilisers, were unable to produce com 
at the price of the world markets. Nevertheless, they clamoured, a 
they did before 1914, for high tariffs on their products and—got them 
The industrialists, with the help of generous American loans, installed 
the last up-to-date machines in their factories. The result, of course, 
was that their capacity surpassed by far the demands of both th 
internal and foreign markets. Incidentally, this development created 
quite a considerable number of unemployed even before the world- 
slump. With the economic crisis of 1929 the “fear of existenz 
began to spread like a wildfire not only throughout Germany but 4 
over Europe 

Hitler kept his promise and abolished unemployment, but, and 
that is the crux of the whole problem, with what aims in his mind? 
And who were the people which followed him, though wel! aware 
where he would lead them? It was those Junkers who, for the sake 
of their existenz, did not allow the Germans to eat cheap bread 
It was those industrialists who considered it patriotic to allow the 
German masses at least such material well-being as would allow them 
to develop a sound physique fit for soldiery. It was that stock of 
Army officers which favoured economic self-sufficiency in the interests 
of war to a peaceful settlement of world trade problems by inter 
national planning. 

It was those people which Sir Robert had in mind. 
people who, on account of their leading positions, impressed on the 
German people those characteristics that made the “fear of existenz” 
a matter of life or death for all the neighbours of the Reich. 

It will have to be the tremendous task of getting Europe rid of this 
“fear of existenz” by building up a system of “collective security, 
politically as well as economically, that will allow at least two gener 
tions of Germans to be brought up in liberty and on truly democratic 
lines. 

Sir Robert Vansittart said: “ Nothing in history is impossible. The 
soul of a people can be changed. . . .”. These words justify his talks 
and the publication of the very sad booklet to its full extent and lay 
upon us, who aim at educating the German people, the heavy burden 
of a most difficult duty. It was necessary to speak hard and strong 
words and it was good they were spoken.—I remain, Sir, youls 
faithfully, Hans ROSENBERG. 

Wonersh Hollow, Wonersh, Guildford. 





It was these 


Sir,—Mr. Wiener’s letter demands a short reply, which I hope you 
will print. Even if Mr. Wiener’s statement that he could produce 
3,000 quotations from famous German men and women showing thei 
despise of the German people or certain of its characteristics would 
be perfectly correct, there remains still the question: for what purpose 
is he collecting and publishing them? 
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I am a refugee from Austria just the same as Mr. Wiener apparently 
js, this to illustrate that I certainly have no interest of any kind to 
defend what I myself have had to experience. But we have to ask 
ourselves —_whether we are English or refugees of whatever country of 
Furope—what can we hope to see emerging out of this disaster? 
And what can we contribute to help the war and the future peace- 
efforts ? 

The war aim is to do away with Hitler and Hitlerism in whatever 
form or disguise it may appear The peace-aim is most certainly to 
lay the foundations of a better Europe, fit for the peaceful collabora- 
tion of its nations. The questions: What can we do? and Are we 
doing all we can to help arriving at this aim? ought to dominate all 
our thoughts and acting. 

Apply these questions to Mr Wiener’s intentions. Does the publi- 
cation of such quotations help or hinder the war and peace aims? 
I do not think they are of any importance concerning the war aim, 
eg. the crushing of Hitlerismm ; but I am definitely sure they are 
hindering the peace-aim, because such quotations would most certainly 
help to increase hatred and despise of the German people in general, 
and peace cannot be based on continuous hate and despise. 

Mr. Wiener would be well advised to abstain from his intended 
publication, save the paper and do something more useful to the 
war- and peace-aims! ERWIN MINEHEAD. 

Upper Lyde, Hereford. 


Sm—I do not wish to enter very deeply into the controversy which 
Black Record has provoked. But on one passage I should like to 
comment. Speaking of the English attitude to the Germans in 1918 
and 1919, Sir Robert Vansittart writes: 

“No country had ever so well deserved defeat or asked more 
loudly for retribution; but she got off with a fraction of the 
penalties that she would have imposed on the world had she won. 
How loud the Germans cried about reparations. ‘ Poor, poor 
Germans,’ said all the tenderhearts. And some added: ‘ Besides 
the figures are too big to make sense.’ Well, the figures are 
nothing compared with those that these poor, poor Germans have 
now enforced on the poor, poor French.” 


But are the Germans right or wrong? If they are right, why should 
we condemn them? If they are wrong, why should we imitate them? 

But it is not so much the reasoning as the moral flavour of this 
passage that I find disquieting. Magnanimity towards the vanquished 
has been in all ages a characteristic of the English people, in their 
public as well as in cheir private relations. It may be inconvenient, 
but does anyone wish it otherwise? And as a distant and obscure 
observer looking towards the future, I cannot feel altogether easy when 
I see the Diplomatic Adviser to the Government making the most 
eminent virtue of his countrymen a theme for coarse sarcasm. 

The Old Oxyard, Oare. Marlborough. G. M. YOUNG. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE FUTURE 


Sir—The two articles by the Headmaster of Rugby have stirred me 
to write lines on this subject. I can’t claim to have had lately 
any close touch with our public schools, but having had some years’ 
experience as a headmaster in a school for Africans in East Africa, 
and latterly for five years as Principal of Achimota on the West Coast 
of Africa, and because in both schools we tried to incorporate what 
we considered best in the public school tradition, it is possible I 
may have a little to contribute to this subject. We faced there as the 
public schools here, a situation in which a new world was emerging 
and the future was unknown. Africa was being pulled into the orbit of 
European life and we had the bard task of training African leaders for 


i Tew 


some future we could only dimly see, with powerful forces threatening 
us. The public schools are similarly placed, with the added fear of 
dissolution 
We had four principles which we always tried to keep before us, 
I Pp : 


and on which we worked, believing they were fundamental to our 


purpose The school must be a Christian school, that was our chief 
aim, and the principle underlying everything. This does not mean 
we did not respect Animists or Mahommedans: we treated them with 
every consideration. But the staff were all Christians, not necessarily 
of one particular Church or Christian tradition, yet they were able to 
worship and pray together as a staff: this was of first importance. As 


a result they sought to bring a Christian atmosphere into the school so 
that the of Christ might rule in every activity. Religious in- 
struction of real merit was essential, but it could only be effective if 
the staff were trying to live the good life ‘n the power of an unseen 
Master. Further we had to make every effort to bring this same spirit 
into the homes of some of the boys, for though they were boarders, 
the home had, as here in England, a tremendous influence on their 
lives. We tried to accomplish this without offence and we were 
in some measure successful 

Secondly. a spirit of co-operation was fostered in every section 
of the school life. This began in the Governing Council on which sat 
members of Church, State and community as partners in building up 
and sustaining the school. Our Governors were drawn from all de- 
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(The State dia not 


commu life 
dominate even though, as in the case of Achimota, they endowed the 


partments of the attempt to 
school with £50,000 each year This was .argely because the Colonial 
Office has initiated a policy of co-operation rather than of domination.) 
This combination of parent, priest and politicias’ on the governing 
body infused into the whole school the spirit of co-operation—it was in 
our bones. Unbridled competition in our commor life was anathema 
to us, and even House matches which e>cited a too keen -pirit of com- 
petition were looked upon with suspicion oy some members of staff. 
The stronger this spirit of co-cperation grew che less were any com- 
pulsory methods needed. 

Thirdly, every grade ot society was welcomed into the school, and 
as far as possible every type of boy—and not merely the boy with 
the brilliant brain or with the gift of passing examinations. The 
school was not only for thy prince o: the son of the chief, but for 
the poor boy who came from the lowliest village home At Achimota 
there were some three hundred scholarships in a roll of seven hundred, 
It was difficult to include every type of boy with “ability” (and I 
will not define this term either), though our tecinique in this direction 
improved slowly, and we tried to include divers types such as the slow 
grower, the brilliant slacker, the artist, the practical person and the 
dreamer. We had thus a school of mixed temperaments and charac- 
ters who would some day be leaders in a society made up of many 
different types We did not cater merely for an intellectual aristo- 
cracy, nor did we want to segregate the kind of boy visualised for the 
Technical High School by the Spens Report. 

And lastly, all were inspired to serve one another and the com- 
munity in which the school was placed. Stafl and studeats were 
known in every corner of the villages around, ana in the town close 
by; we helped and joined in all sorts of ways in :he community life 
of the people. The school itself was open to the villagers for many 
activities. Thus there grew up amongst the boys an understanding of 
the life of the people they some day would -ead, and a desire to serve 
with humbleness and sympathy. Further we helped one another in 
the daily school routine—and I would underline “one  an- 
other,” as staff helped too when and where they could. There were 
few servants, and the boys made their beds and cleaned dormitories, 
studies and classrooms: house gardens were kept and plaving fields 
levelled; furniture too was made for the school and equipment for the 
classroom and laboratory. The workiug out of this principle in our 
common life developed many of the finest qualities of character with- 
out the stress and strain which is experienced in that process 
usually known as “ character training.” This last principle is only the 
complement of the first principle, both of which find their roots 
in our Lord’s commandmen: to lov. God and your neighbour as 
yourself. 

I would suggest thai if al! these p:inciples, and not just a few 
of them or parts of some of them, were adopted for and by our 
public schools, there need be no fear of the future; they are in line with 
the best spirit which is being called forth in these days of war and 
suffering. But I would add two caveats’) There is a grave tendency 
—judging by correspondence in the Press—of considering the saving 
of the public schools as an entity, apart ‘rom the rest of the educational 
system. It may be easy to give reasons why the public school system 
should be maintained as far as possible as it is now—apart from the 
main stream of the school life of the country; and to give examples 
where concessions might be made to public pressure, and be quite 
oblivious to the fact that the present situation demands much more of 
the public schoois than that The public schools must, in general, 
become a living part of the whole educational system of the country, 
and, in particular, either by absorption, or division of responsibilities, 
an integral part ot the whole field of secondary education. 

But further, this re-orientation must be approached now before the 
war ends; all the essential elements in the change-over must be worked 
out now, and the sooner the negotiations are begun with all the bodies 
concerned the better. This is not an academic question, it is a matter 
of life or death, and if left until the war is over, when history teaches 
us great ideals anu reforms are at their lowest ebb, it will be too late-— 
Yours faithfully, H. M. GRACE. 

Secretary, Conference of Missionary Societies. 

2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PARISH 


Sir—I have read with great interest and complete agreement the 
article by Archdeacon Fosbrooke on the Church and the Parish, 
May I add to it one point which he does not make, namely, that in 
all our planning for reconstruction we should think not only of the 
Anglican Communion, but of the Church as embracing all denomina- 
tions? In the rebuilding of churches destroyed by enemy action we 
shall be preparing for the life of the Church for many generations 
ahead. We may surely hope that during that time the various move- 
ments towards reunion may bear some fruit. For the sake of the 
future, we should therefore begin to plan now where the churches 
of different denominations are needed in order that they may most 
fully meet the needs of the community in the day when they work 
as one society for Christ. 
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Such co-operative planning seems at times beyond our present 
possibilities in this country. In the younger churches, however, it 
has long been an agreed principle, that at least those churches which 
are nearest to one another in faith and order should consult and 
co-operate in their planning. In the midst of war in China the 
Chinese National Christian Council has been organising regional con- 
ferences, in which different denominations meet to consider how they 
may use their resources most fully and with least overlapping amid all 
the awakening in the interior of China. In such co-operative plan- 
ning, as in other ways, the younger Churches are giving a lead to the 
more conservative and less adventurous Churches of the West, from 
which they sprang. 

The great evil of our day seems to be the selfishness and competi- 
tiveness, not of individuals, but of groups of men. It is this group 
selfishness which leads to the clash of war between nations. The 
Church rightly proclaims that the only ultimate cure is the recognition 
of the One God, Whose righteous purpose is Lord over all conflicting 
groups. Example is a more effective teacher than precept. If the 
Church would convince the nations that co-operation between divided 
groups can replace their competition, we have in the Church an 
excellent opportunity for enforcing this lesson by a practical example 
of such co-operation within our own life. Both for the sake of the 
future life of the Church and for the sake of its own immediate 
message, it is very much to be hoped that the Archbishop’s Com- 
mission, to which the Archdeacon refers, will invite all other denomi- 
nations who may be willing to do so to co-operate in a single scheme 
for considering where churches should be demolished, where they 
shculd be repaired, and where built or rebuilt.—Yours faithfully, 

{as from] Union Theological College, Canton. GEOFFREY ALLEN 


Sir,—With nine-tenths of the Archdeacon of Lancaster’s article I 
heartily agree, but the other tenth needs some comment. He refers 
rather mournfully to the Church Assembly Commission on Parochial 
Endowments because it seemed unable to do very much about the 
gross scandal of inequalities of clerical incomes As far as I remem- 
ber, the Commission produced not only a majority, but also two 
minority reports, and none of the three actually came to grips with the 
real issues. There are two of them: 

1. If there must be a measure of greater equality as between clerical 
incomes, then every income must be subject to whatever is decided 
The Church Assembly has never taken anyone except incumbents into 
its purview ; but unless whatever is done affects every ordained man, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the deacon who was ordained 
yesterday, without any qualification or exception, we shall get neither 
a just nor a workable system 

2. The Commission worked on the principle, which the Archdeacon 
seems also to accept, that the vicar of a parish of 10,000 souls ought 
to be paid more than his neighbour with 100 souls. But why? This 
is to suggest that he is either more important or more valuable. But 
in God’s sight that is not so; and our limited sight can often see 
that it is not so. The Church is a Divine institution, and its 
economics ought to represent, so far as possible, the Divine economics. 
If there are to be any differences in the basic rates of salary, it is not 
geography but seniority that should decide them. 

In big and intensely difficult reforms one should always get the 
fundamental principles right first of all. In this matter the two funda- 
mentals are: whatever is done must affect all, and, we must not 
judge value by worldly standards Ihe Church Assembly has never 
faced either principle, and so it has been able to do precious little. — 
Yours faithfully, ROGER LLoyD. 

Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 


THE PIPER HERESIES 


Sir,—By way of conclusion to an edifying discussion, I present my 
compliments to Mr. Piper and those who are concerned to defend 
F heresy, and would confess myself as in- 


him against the charge of 


curably romantic as any of them, but aware, however, that my own 
utisfaction in the spectacle of picturesque decay must be at the 
ultimate expense of the very survival of the admired ruin. 

Deeply moved as I, too, certainly am by the glamour of devouring 
ivy, damp-stains, owls, bats and the other flora and fauna of structural 
disintegration, I yet see them as a luxury too dearly bought at the 
expense of posterity who, in the course of time, will have nothing to 
sentimentalise over but a heap of rubble where Mr. Piper and I 
, 


happily luxuriate in the contemplation of crumbling arches and 


mouldering tracery. 


I say that we must curb our own romantic sensibility lest we 
selfishly deny our successors even artificially preserved samples of what 
we so ardently enjoy The thorough but usually discreet protective 
operations of the Office of Works may, for the moment, rub a little 
of the bloom off the picture, but only that the essential thing itself 
may survive 

I confess that my expressed concern for history is largely a dishonest 
excuse for the maintenance of a plentiful allowance of ruins, failing 
which any countryside seems to me definitely lacking in amenity. 

Harlech, Criccieth, Conway and Carnarvon castles, with sundry minor 
ones, are all within a very short radius of my home, but as I could not 
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actually see any one of them from the window where I am no, 
writing, I found it necessary to build a considerable keep, ruined 
round-tower, and sundry outworks on a rocky eminence in the middls 
distance, where a glade, opening between the oak groves, seemed to 
demand some such culmination. Similarly I once fabricated g Tuined 
abbey on a little island for a like-minded friend, another bit of 
scene-painting in the solid that seems to give general pleasure, and 
which I only pretend to be ashamed. 

Finally, may I say that as a supporter of the Georgian Group, | have 
been perpetually involved in protests against the destruction of byjlg. 
ings, particularly of the Regency, that, through the strange drafting 
of the Ancient Monuments Act, and its disastrous Preoccupatiog 
with pre-Augustan antiquity, are outside the official pale? Your cor. 
respondent Mr Gee may be startled to learn that I not only signed 
the Carlton House Terrace Memorial to the Commissioners for Crown 
Lands, but actively campaigned on its behalf, as well as for the pre. 
servation of the Adelphi and of old Regent Street. Of the latter | 
have piously preserved some fragments of authentic Nash in th 
fabric of Portmeirion Village, where I have not felt it necessary wg 
bridle the vein of deep romanticism from which I, too, have noy 
confessed myself a sufferer, even as Mr. Piper so acutely suspected— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELus, 


A PLAN FOR INDIA 


Sir,—Much has been written lately about the desirability of a ney 
approach to the problem of future Indian Government. But not 
much, apparently, has been written to suggest a definite kind of ney 
approach; and yet this aspect seems equally deserving of attention 
The devising of a satisfactory constitution for India as a whok 
seems almost beyond the wit of man. I suggest that those who ar 
interested should consider a plan by which the various parts of 
India (Indian States and Provinces, with modifications of boundaries 
if necessary) might acquire full autonomy subject to their entering 
into treaty relations with the British Government 

The arranging of this would no doubt be, as a former Viceroy 
used sometimes to remark on difficult files, a hard nut for somebody 
to crack—but surely not beyond the capacity of our statesmen. It 
would not be palatable to the Congress leaders, who naturally prefer 
an all-India stage; but the Moslem leaders could hard!y object in 
principle seeing that they have already proposed a paftition; and it 
would be awkward for sincere advocates of independence (whether 
in or out of Congress) to object outright to a plan which manifestly 
offers independence; while the British critic will no doubt note the 
provision for preserving British trusteeship. The ultimate aim would 
be voluntary federation of the various independent units.—Yours, & 

Keene House, Guildford. S. H. SLateEr 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 


S1r,—Is not the most ominous feature of the collapse of France that 
it came as a surprise to our diplomacy? From books recently reviewed 
in your columns it appears that French journalists and liaison officers 
with our forces knew long ago that much was seriously amiss 
Amongst our countrymen the only one alleged to have shown uneas- 
ness is Mr. Hore-Belisha, who is rumoured to have lost his office 
because he inquired too closely why the Maginot Line had been left 
“in the air.” Of course, we do rot want a Gestapo, but we may 
well ask ourselves whether our diplomatic representation in foreign 
countries is organised to compete with modern conditions. The loss 
of Turkey as an ally in the last war should have been lesson enough 
—Your obedient servant, H. P. Garwooo. 
2 Sussex House, S.W. 19. 


GOLF-COURSES AND FOOD 


Sirn,—Mr. Lyon Clark’s letter expressing disappointment that the 
golf-courses of the country have made no move to join in the food 
growing campaign is a little unfair to the golf-courses. The Minister 
of Agriculture has stated that he would be prepared to consider 
recommendations from County War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees that suitable areas should be ploughed. But where ploughing 
is not deemed advisable, steps are taken to ensure that the land is 
grazed with stock to the fullest extent. In urban areas, portions @ 
golf-courses may be allocated for cultivation as allotments This 








policy has received the active support of the Board of Greenkeeping 

Research, on which are represented the Englis! ish and 
he # panics . " le 

Irish Golf Unions. They have given valuable assistance, and clubs 


in all parts of the country, including the famous St. Andrew’s Club, 
have responded to the appeal, offering grazing facilities to farmers and 
ullotment-plots to vegetable-cultivators. . 

There can be no question of the vital importance of growing mofe 
food at the present moment. But the best land for golf-courses 8 
usually the worst kind of land for agriculture, and therefore many golf- 
courses are not very promising propositions for ploughing. For these 
reasons, discrimination has been used in applying the Miunisters 
compulsory powers to order the ploughing up of golf-courses— 
Yours, &c., L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 55 Whitehall, S.W.1. 
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“Were you brought 
into contact with 
these children of 
suffering and 


sorrow... I know 
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your personal help 
would 
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at once be at their 


service. ...” 
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Do you remember these words broadcast last 
Sunday night by 


DAME IRENE 
VANBRUGH 
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Will you respond to her eall now? 


The Address is — 
DAME IRENE VANBRUGH, 
Victory House, Leicester Sq., 
London, W.C.2 
Your gift will help the National Society for the Prevention ot 


Cruelty to Children in its great work of changing younz 
children’s tears to smiles. 








WM PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 
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Books of the Day 


THE 





he Terrible David 
The Philosophy of David Hume. By Norman Kemp Smith. 
millan. 


(Mac- 


25S.) 


THE first two volumes of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature 
were published in 1739, the third in 1740. For some years the 
book attracted little notice ; and when at last it became famous, 
the more shocking features of it were the ones which were chiefly 
emphasised. Hume, “the terrible David,” appeared to be the 
all-destroying sceptic, who taught (in the words of a contem- 
porary critic) that “man must believe one thing by instinct, and 
must also believe the contrary by reason”; who held that 
inductive inference is nothing but habit, and when he came to 
examine our belief in an external world concluded that there 
is “a total opposition betwixt our reason and our senses”; who 
degraded even personal identity into a fiction of the imagination 
and resolved the human mind into a disconnected bundle of 
perceptions ; and who in all these spheres reduced thinking to 
imagination, that is, to mere mechanical association of ideas 
This picture of Hume prevailed almost to our own day. He 
was the man who pushed the Empiricist principles of Locke and 
Berkeley to their logical conclusion (has not every third-class 
student been taught to repeat that blessed phrase?) and thereby 
showed their utter bankruptcy. 

But in quite recent years Hume’s stock has suddenly begun 
to go up. The later philosophy of Bertrand Russell, which has 
been described as “ mathematics imposed upon Hume,” has given 
a new lease of life to Empiricism, so long supposed to be dead 
and done with. We now have among us a very vigorous school 
of Neo-Empiricists, who look upon Hume as their master, and 
emphasise the constructive as well as the destructive side of 
his teaching. 

Professor Kemp Smith does not wholly accept either of those 
estimates. According to him, Hume is not primarily a sceptic, 
nor even an Empiricist ; he is a “ naturalistic ” or “ humanistic ” 
philosopher, and his central doctrine is a doctrine of Natural 
Belief. There are two fundamental human beliefs which can 
neither be rationally established nor rationally refuted: the belief 
in causation and the belief in the continuing existence of material 
objects. Their sanction does not come from the senses, as a 
strict Empiricist would hold that it does ; the senses reveal to us 
only a flux of colours and shapes, sounds, smells, strains and 
aches, which have in themselves neither permanence nor invari- 
able order. Nor does it come from rational thinking; no one can 
prove that there are causal laws, as theorems in Mathematics 
can be proved, nor yet that there is a continuing external world. 
Those two beliefs do not fall within the province of proof or 
disproof; that province contains only Pure Mathematics and 
Formal Logic, where we have to do with “relations of ideas,” 
not with “matters of fact.” The Rationalists who tried to 
prove their truth and the sceptics who tried to disprove it were 
equally in the wrong. The conclusion of the matter is that 
these two beliefs are natural beliefs, which fall outside the 
sphere of reason altogether. Neither proof nor disproof has 
any relevance to them. The tendency to hold these beliefs is 
an ultimate and ineradicable element in human nature, and 
according to Hume in animal nature too. We cannot get rid 
of them even if we want to. We can neither justify them nor 
criticise them, for there is nothing more fundamental to which 
we could appeal. 

How did Hume arrive at this view? Professor Kemp Smith 
makes the very interesting and novel suggestion that he reached 
it first in the field of Moral Philosophy. Hume’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, as everyone admits, was much influenced by the Moral 
Sense doctrine of his older contemporary, Francis Hutcheson, 
who maintained that moral judgements are the expression not 
of reason, but of an unanalysable feeling or sentiment of approval 
and disapproval. Hume accepted this ; indeed, his own Moral 
Philosophy is in the main just a clearer and more cogent re- 
statement of the Moral Sense position. But (if Professor Kemp 
Smith is right) he went further than Hutcheson ever thought 
of going; he applied the same theory to our judgements about 
matters of fact. When we say “all flame is accompanied by 
heat” or “this table, which I see, continues in existence when 
I cease to see it,” we are going beyond the bare data of observa- 
tion. Hume saw that reason gould never justify such a leap; 
and it occurred to him that those judgements, too, might be 
expressions of a feeling or sentiment—an unanalysable feeling 
of belief, which, like the feeling of moral approval and dis- 
approval, is natural to the human species and independent of 
reason or argument. 


Professor Kemp Smith admits that alongside of the 


Hutchesonian or “ biological” influence upon Hume’s thought 
we must recognise another, the Newtonian or “ mechanistic 


influence. 


What Gravitation is in the physical world the 
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1941 


Association of Ideas might be in the mental world ; so it appeareg 
to Hume at one time (the comparison is his own). In the days 
of his impetuous youth—he wrote the Treatise of Human Nature 
in his twenties—he was greatly excited by this prospect and 
pushed the Associationist line of explanation as far as it would 
go, or even farther. But as he grew older and saw more Clearly 
the difficulties into which it had led him, he repented of his 
ardour ; the Newtonian influence faded and the Hutchesonian 
more and more prevailed. In the philosophy of his maturity, 
the Enquiries, we hear far less about the Association of Ideas, 
The stress is upon the “natural” character of our natural 
beliefs and upon the sharp line which separates their province, 
the province of “ matters of fact and existence,” from Logic and 
Mathematics, the province of reason. 

This contrast and interplay between the “ recessive ” influence 
of Newton and the “dominant” influence of Hutcheson js the 
main theme of Professor Kemp Smith’s book, and the clue which 
he uses to unravel the complexities and inconsistencies of Hume's 
thought. Whether he has wholly made out his case is perhaps 
open to doubt. Hume’s doctrine of the Imagination, and 
especially the hints he throws out about the two levels at which 
it works—the superficial level of ordinary association of ideas 
(cf. Coleridge’s “ fancy”), and the deeper level where it appears 
as the architect of the common-sense world of things, selves and 
causes—may perhaps be susceptible of a less mechanistic inter- 
pretation. But however this may be, Professor Kemp Smith js 
a most adinirable expositor and guide ; learned, patient, ingenious 
and, above all, sympathetic to his author, and careful at all times 
to give him the fullest possible run for his money. There can 
be little doubt that this is by far the best book on Hume's 
philosophy which has yet appeared—always excepting Hume's 
own. H. H. Price. 


Franc-Tireur M.P. 


Memoirs of a Fighting Life. By Col. the Rt. Hon. J. C. Wedgwood, 
D.S.O., M.P. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Cotonet WepGwoop brings to the writing of his autobiography 
a candour that comes near to disarming all criticism. He has 
written it “because Messrs. Hutchinson suggested it and are 
willing to pay me handsomely,” and also “ because I am sure that 
my political life sets an admirable example to politicians and 
displays our English [it has been’ British since 1707] 
Parliament and Democracy at its best.” The latter assertion may 
not be meant to be taken au grand sérieux; yet the author can 
affirm in all solemnity later on that “ in five minutes I could have 
that House howling like dogs, or purring like pussy cats,” whichis 
more than anyone has yet claimed for Mr. Churchill. One para- 
graph on the page next to this has its interest: “ Kenworthy, now 
Lord Strabolgi, says in his Memoirs that if I had been made 
leader of the Party instead of MacDonald, the Party would not 
have hadi such disastrous terms of office. Possibly—at least not 
so disastrous for the world ; for I should have given Kenworthy 
the Foreign Office and he would have battered them into sub- 
mission and common sense.” We have missed a good deal. 

On the whole, Colonel Wedgwood’s has been a rebel’s life. He 
started normally enough, in the bosom of the famous potter's 
family, went to Elswick and then to Greenwich to learn ship- 
building, took an Elswick battery to South Africa in the Boer 
War, became a district magistrate under Milner, came home to 
enter Parliament as a Liberal for Newcastle-under-Lyme in the 
family area, discovered Henry George, won the D.S.O. most 
deservedly at Gallipoli in the Great War, went out to Siberia 4s 
envoy to the Tomsk Government only to find that the Tomsk 
Government had disappeared, moved over to the Labour Party, 
travelled in India, became vice-chairman of his new party and 4 
Cabinet Minister when it took office, was dropped from the front 
bench when it quitted office, skirmished tirelessly at Westminster 
in congenial independence, and can write today that “I like this 
Parliament better than any in which I have ever sat; I like this 
time better than any in which I have lived.” His satisfaction 1s 
no doubt intensified by his conviction, expressed with his in- 
variable frankness, that he has always been right—as he certainly 
sometimes has. He has at any rate always been popular with 
friend and foe, and there will be no dissent from the closing 
sentence of the Prime Minister’s (113-word) foreword : —“ I have 
never doubted his single-minded pursuit of truth and justice.” He 
has, in short, always been the honourable and gallant Member. 

That the record of such a iife should form an entertaining 
volume goes without saying. There is provocation plenty 
and some incisive comments on personalities. Of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald Colonel Wedgwood observes shrewdly: “ From 1913 
onwards MacDonald was at heart a Conservative. Every speech 
he had to make was a penance to him—the effort to overlay his 
real thought with verbiage, and yet retain control over those who 
suspected his every action. He disliked us all, but most of # 
his own political past.” Of MacDona!d’s son he writ rratul- 
tously, and for once unfairly, “I consider that young MacDonald 
ought to be in the Army.” Why? Is the work of the Secretary 
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- Heart-stirring reportage on the London Blitz, by the Daily Herald 
reporter who lived for weeks in the front line. Calder shows what 
must be done in London and the Provinces to counter the 1941 Blitz. 
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of State for the Colonies (as Malcolm MacDonald was then) of 
less national importance than an agricultural labourer’s? Finally, 
in another vein, “To one group of homeless, hopeless girls 
[during the flight from Belgium in 1914] I scribb'ed on paper 
the name and address of Mrs. Runciman as one likely to he'p 
them in London. Hilda Runciman was not amused when the 
three turned out to be daughters of joy.” 

The mis-spellings of proper names assume the dimensions of 


an epidemic. H. W.H 


Prophet out of U.S.A. 


Faith tor Living. By Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is a pleasure to call attention to this book, which comes to us 
from America but sounds a trumpet call of encouragement to us 
in our struggle for freedom. Mr. Mumford would probably dis- 
like to be called a prophet, but he has two of the characteristics 
of the Hebrew prophets—insight into the historical situation and 
moral passion. Perhaps we have read, as we think, enough 
denunciations of Fascism, but we shall not regret reading Mr. 
Mumford’s devastating analysis. It has the great merit of attribut- 
ing many of the most deplorable features of the period to moral 
causes. “We did not realise that in each generation man must 
reconquer the Yahoo within him and establish his own right to 
be human.” 

The nature of Fascism is a deliberate reversion to the primitive 
and an organised revolt against civilisation. The Fascist move- 
ment has made headway partly because of the existence of nega- 
tive pacificism in civilised countries—at the moment when war 
became absolute evil to many it became absolute good to the 
new barbarians. The active barbarism of the Fascists has been 
assisted by the passive barbarism of the cowards who will not 
resist any aggression. Mr. Mumford has the quality which is so 
rare among those who write on political matters, that of not 
being deceived by words. Thus he classifies Russia as a Fascist 
country and speaks of Stalin’s “ oriental despotism.” The mes- 
sage which Mr. Mumford has to deliver, presumably chiefly to 
his own countrymen, is that which all prophets have to give— 
repent. He believes that the liberalism of practical politics has 
grievously departed from ideal liberalism by forgetting the ulti- 
mate values. It was utilitarian and “ pragmatic ” with the best 


intentions, but it prepared the way for the worship of power. 
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In this very interesting book, Miss Margaret 
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Mr. Mumford believes in the reality of sin, not in any meta- 
phorical sense, but in the plain straightforward meaning of the 
term, “a defiance of what the sinner knows to be best.” han 
sociology or political diagnosis which ignores the fact of sin is 
romantic and unrealistic. 

The book is not wholly satisfactory, because it leaves a certain 
vagueness in the end concerning the religious foundation pe 
which the author would have us build. It would be difficult tp 
determine whether he is in any sense a Christian, but there can 
be no doubt that he has uttered some salutary truths. We may 
be grateful to him for some generous words about our bearing 
in the ordeal which has come upon us—“ the British whose un- 
flinching heroism in the face of terror has raised the very stature 
of the race.” W. R. Martuews, 


Invasion ? 


Can Britain be invaded? By “ Strategicus.” (Dent. 1s. 


WHATEVER we may think about the possibility ot successful 
German invasion of this country, it is well that we should assume. 
with the author of this instructive pamphlet and with the Prime 
Minister, that Hitler means to make the attempt For the 
recognition of such a danger is or should be stimulating. It gives 
reality to the monotonous labours of our now vast home armies 
and of the other immense defence forces that have been rapidly 
organised. Moreover it prevents us from being surprised as the 
Norwegians and the Dutch were by any sudden assault by seq 
or air. Thus the discussion of the problem that is now actively 
proceeding is useful, provided always that it does not arouse fear 
or panic in untutored minds, especially in rural districts near the 
coast. 

“ Strategicus,” after a brief chapter on the idea of invasion, 
recalls past invasions of England by Julius Caesar, William of 
Normandy and Philip of Spain, and, of course, Napoleon’s well- 
planned threat against us. These episodes emphasise the neces- 
sity of a command of the sea to any invader. And it may be 
observed that William of Orange’s invasion in 1688, not men- 
tioned in the book, teaches this lesson exceptionally well If 
James II’s efficient fleet had not been wind-bound in the Thames 
at the critical moment, it is doubtful whether the Dutchman's 
rash venture could have succeeded. The author passes on to 
recount the German invasions of Poland and the Low Countries 
and the onslaught on Norway which, in his view, illustrates the 
potentiality of careful planning and reckless daring against which 
we have to guard. 

We approach the real problem in the last chapter on “Our 
Chances and Risks,” and here the author does little more than 
point out that our enemy with luck might effect a landing Bad 
visibility on some foggy night might favour him and hamper 
our Navy and our Coastal Patrol. But the enemy, once landed, 
would have to achieve some decisive success within a few days 
And this, the author holds, is improbable. “It is impossible to 
think that any force that it is possible to land could do more 
than cause damage and suffering ”"—before, one would add, it was 
compelled to surrender. “ Strategicus” does not seem to say 
much in his little book, but he says all that is expedient and his 
hopeful conclusion is sound. E. G. HAWKE 


James I Comes Into His Own 


A Jacobean Journal. By G. B. Harrison. (Routledge. 16s. 6d. 


IN this book Dr. Harrison carries on the plan of his own which 
he developed with his Elizabethan Journals into the first years 
of James’s reign. It is a curious plan, of which very precise 
historians may not exactly approve. Dr. Harrison ransacks the 
contemporary authorities for accounts of interesting and odd 
events that happened, and serves them up as a “ record of those 
things most talked of at the time.” The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and it must be allowed that he has concocted a 
rich and capacious dish with a good many plums in it, if here 
and there one comes across a morsel of suet. In this volume 
there ar: no quotations from manuscript authorities, but that 
does not impair the book as giving a very just and representative 
picture of the time. Above all, it is entertaining and holds the 
attention, which is the chief justification for such a book ; 

The Americans have a phrase for that period of mutual 
expectancy which follows upon a new President entering upon 
the responsibilities of office: they call it the honeymoon. This 
Journal portrays James’s honeymoon with the English people, 
which lasted for quite a time but was visibly ending before the 
three years the book covers were out. Both parties, King and 
people, acted the part: the King was very gracious and loving, 
too obviously grateful for the favours he had received from such 
a rich and willing bride: the country he had come into very 
curious, insatiable, expectant. It is hardly surprising that little 
disappointments began to appear on both sides, in spite of the 
King’s self-evident virtues, the country’s relief and pleasure at 
his smooth and easy accession. These disappointments were 
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harden into the mutual misunderstanding that overclouded the 
end of his reign and ruined his son. 

The fact was that each understood the other less well than he 
thought. On the whole, James understood England rather better 
than England understood him. Still, he was a very odd type 
for a king: much more like a don, and a theological one at that, 
who happened to have a passion for hunting. A country that 
had been used to the masterful personalities of ‘he Tudors, the 
baroque, but English, magnificence of Ehzabeth, could hardly 
accustom itself to a sentimental Scots dominie with a love of 
lecturing and no sense of dignity at all on the throne, and to 
the goings on of Anne of Denmark with her mania for acting 
in masques and her other frivolities. The contrast was very 
marked in the amusing account given in Harington’s Nugae 
Antiquae of the scene of drunkenness at the feast given at Theo- 
balds for the King of Denmark on a visit to his sister. Every- 
body seems to have been drunk: the entertainment of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba which was given was very oddly per- 
formed indeed. Those “who knew the good order, 
sobriety and discretion” of Elizabeth’s court could hardly for- 
bear commenting how unlike the domestic life of the o!d Queen. 

I suppose Jacobean society was certainly the vulgarest, and 
possibly the naughtiest, in our history. At the same time, it was 
the high Renaissance in England, and what may not be forgiven 
an age which produced in the three years covered by this book 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, Volpone, The Advancement of Learning, 
and set in hand the Authorised Version of the B ble? 

Dr. Harrison’s method brings out very well the rich variety of 
Jacobean life, the odd and fantastic things that happened, people’s 
credulity and curiosity and naiveté. The dead Queen at White- 
hall is waited upon in state by her officers just as in life; Mr. 
Hemmings, of Trinity College, Cambridge, preaches a sermon 
against women et Paul’s Cross; Othello is performed at Court; a 
Dr. Haydock becomes a nine-days’ wonder for his peculiar 
faculty of preaching in his sleep; the Dean of Salisbury and Mr. 
Hyde of that city sit up to listen to him; he is taken up to 
London that the King may witness this strange marvel. Sir 
Francis Bacon is married at Marylebone Church to a young 
wife: he was clad in purple from top to toe, and everybody said 
that he had drawn deep into her portion, so extravagant were the 
expenses. The excitement of Gunpowder Plot bursts upon 
London; people become hysterical about the safety of the King; 
the artful Cecil gets his subsidy. So the deeper purposes of 
Government go on underneath the daily events of current gossip, 
the plays produced, the books that come out, the murders com- 
mitted, the weddings, scandals, funerals. 

The historian may regret the absence of new and original 
matter, though we all appreciate the difficulties of getting at 
manuscript sources in these days. But Dr. Harrison is no doubt 
right enough with his plea that reports of a good many of the 
events that were the chief gossip of the day have found their 
way into published collections; and he is to be congratulated on 
a portrait of that society to which we may turn for entertainment 
and amusement for a while from our own. 
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On Duty 


Tinned Soldier. By Alec Dixon. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 

What! No Morning Tea? By Anthony Cotterell. (Gollancz. 4s, 64, 

The Fight for Narvik. By Karol Zbyszewski and Jozef Natansop, 
Lindsay Drummond. §s.) 

Blockade and Jungle. Edited by Christen P. Christensen from the 
Journals of Nis Kock. (Robert Hale. tos, 6d 


Tue first and second of these books are first-hand accounts of 
life in the British Army. Mr. Dixon had seven years in the 
Royal Tank Corps; Mr. Cotterell writes on the strength of q 
couple of months at an Infantry Training Centr: Mr. Dixon 
is a proved writer, and Mr. Cotterell has had a few year’ 
experience as a journalist on our liveliest daily paper. 

The first thing to be said is that from both accounts the army 
emerges very well indeed. If Mr. Cotterell perhaps started his 
chronicle with a professional desire to make copy from his 
experience, he soon become infected with the pride of his new 
profession, lost his first resentment, and benefited both as map 
and journalist. It cannot be easy to assimilate so violent a change. 
and, though he evidently does not realise it, his conversion does 
him as much credit as it does the army that converted him. His 
writing is restless, and he has no belief in the reader’s ability 
to meet him half way, but he wastes no words, he is always 
vigorous, and Fleet Street has made him a quick observer of 
gesture and sometimes of the character beneath it. This is q 
lively and likeable book, and, what is more, one puts it down 
with the feeling that one has learned something of what it is like 
to be a conscript in 1941. 

Mr. Dixon has a wider range, and goes deeper. 
in his narrative are not only observed but studied, and the 
narrator has had time to sort out his impressions. Where Mr 
Cotterell gives us excellent reporting, Mr. Dixon writes a chapter 
of history: a minor chapter, but the real thing. It is all ofa 
piece, and one should not pick out episodes: but nothing could 
be better, in its quiet way, than the recruits’ first meeting with 
Sergeant-Major Ransom: and the author’s success in preserving 
his personal tastes in an environment ill-attuned to them reveals 
an integrity and a humour in the man which colour the writing 
and illumine the whole story. 








The characters 


He owed something to luck, yet 
luck of that kind generally comes to the right man only. This 
is peace-time soldicring, freely chosen, not a conscript’s life in 
war-time: but the two stories have a lot in common. Tinned 
Soldier gains in interest by reason of one Private Shaw, who 
shared Mr. Dixon’s life at Bovington Camp. The portrait is 
very clearly drawn—as are all the others in the book 

Mr. Zbyszewski and Mr. Natanson were among the Poles who 
escaped after the disaster of September, 1939, and joined the 
Polish Brigade in France. The patriots had endured great 
hardships, and were passionately eager to hit back at the Nazis 
They jumped at the chance of making part of the expedition to 
Norway, and played a valiant part in the one bright episode of 
that unfortunate campaign. Here, in words and pictures, the 
two colleagues, one a journalist, the other a painter, give their 
account of it. The narrative is stiff and staccato, and the black- 
and-white of the pictures makes an unaccustomed blend of realism 
with decoration, but both together are effective and convincing 

Blockade and Jungle comes from the enemy. Nis Kock, a 
Dane, served in the German Navy in the war of 1914-1918. From 
the moment when, with others who spoke Danish, he was bidden 
change into ordinary merchant seaman’s kit and sent off on an 
unknown errand, his life was all excitement. The British Navy 
and the British forces in Tanganyika provided the excitement, 
and it lasted until the latter captured him, a very sick man, aiter 
he had conscientiously and ingeniously given them a lot ol 
trouble. The account is highly readable, and the editing has 
been done with skill L. A. G. STRONG. 


me a8 

Fiction 
Anno Domini 32. By Paul Hervey Fox. 
A House of Children. By Joyce Cary. 


Michael Joseph. 7s. 64.) 
Michael Joseph. 8s. 
Tue latter of these two books pleased me in the nostalgic, per- 
sonal way of assent ; in fact it was so easy and gentle to read that 


I hold my reactions to it suspect and am somewhat unwilling to 
attempt examination of them. The former, however—Anno 
Domini 32—irritated me very much indeed, and irritation 1s 4 
positive emotion, a stimulant for which one may be g! iteful, I 
suppose. 

Novels lifted from the Gospels are always irritating, I told 


mvself as I read this one—and then tried to recall a few. There 
was Mr. Joseph O’Neill’s Philip some time ago, a scholarly, un- 
lighted affair; there was something called, I think, Th Judas 
Tree: there was The Brook Kerith. Recalling how that had 
dragged at first reading, I closed Mr. Hervey Fox’s solemn effort 
and re-read the older work. I was surprised at the pleasure it 
gave, and at how excusably little and accidental Moore’s man- 
nerisms and foibles seemed now against the whole scheme of ten- 
derness and irony. Reading Moore by the light shed by the great 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


F, W. WOOLWORTH AND CO., LTD. 





EXCELLENT RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





SOUND AND WIDESPREAD BUSINESS 





YEAR’S TAXATION EXCEEDS £5,000,000 





MR. W. L. STEPHENSON’S STATEMENT 





Tue 32nd annual ordinary general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, was held on February 14th at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 

Mr. W. I 


The secret 


Stephenson (chairman) presided. 

ry (Mr. F. J. Pearl) having read the notice convening 
ind the auditors’ report, 
ving review of the year’s operations by the chairman was 


the meeting 
The follo 


taken as re 


Many of our stockholders are away from London engaged upon 
their duties and affairs, and there are some who will not find it 
convenient to attend the annual meeting. I am, therefore, seting 


forth a few remarks which I would make as chairman, and enclosin 
ith the report and statement of accounts for the year ending 
1940. I do not intend to offer further comment from 
the occasion of the annual meeting, and routine business 
dealt with. 








nly will be 


ACCOUNTANCY DIFFICULTIES 


some two weeks later this year in releasing the statement 
In normal yeats we set a very high standard of 


it n producing during the second week in January the final 





of the company for the previous year. When you 
the magnitude of the stocktaking after the close of the year 
31st, the checking and re-checking of vast masses oi 


I ind the close follow-up of these figures by our auditors 
will preciate that it was an astonishing performance. Under 
da tions we cannot keep to the high standard previously set 
You w perhaps, of delay in 


ransit 


know some of the difficulties 








er | due to black-out, loss of experienced help, &c., and, 
idit to these troubles, we have been compelled to complicate 
r I but effective methods of accountancy in order to 
er a 1] of calculations caused by the Purchase Tax on 
yds, and the variation in the income-tax law by which tax is 


We are effectively deal 


ource from wages and salaries. 
work on accounting has 


ese duties, but this additional 
our usual methods considerably. 





ADVANTAGES WIDESPREAD ORGANISATION 


i there is little I can say of an illuminating character 


OI 











bout the year under review. It has been a year of great and 
reasing difficulty. We have suffered some damage from the enemy 
lost the services of the majority of our experienced 
inv Orders and Regulations sent out from the various 
Departments have thrown a great strain upon the 
in order to comply with them both promptly and 
nd the fact that we have done so reflects much credit 
of our staff. 
Fortur y the structure of this retail selling organisation is ve 
wid ind the result has been that where our business ha 
tered netimes to the extent of the complete destruction of 
re and t contained, we have been able to meet the requirements 
Ir ¢ mers in the locality in one or more minor stores whic 
e rger cities. During the year there were important move 
nts of population, but wherever they went to throughout tl 
vere there with a store to supply their requirements t 
he extent t our range of goods permitted. The business stabilis« 
deral it increasingly comprised the daily necessities whi 


need, and your company will endeavour to continue alon 














so far as the Limitation of Supplies Order will perm 
BALANCE-SHEET AND ACCOUNTS 
You h the accounts for the year 1940, from which we can bri 
summar follows: The net profit for the year is £7,958,159. O 
ur xation takes £4,310,910, dividend to stockholders, bot 
re nd ordinary, will take £2.975,625, building reset 
£250 evolent fund {110,00 1 total of 7,646,535, le 
the sum 311,624 to add to the amount to be carried forw 
These 1 it the facts as at December 31st, 1940 
nce-sheet it will be noted that the properties and fixtur 
rem ntially as they were in the last accounts, having suffered 
u ir’s write-off for depreciation as indicated in the profit 
OSs nt. and subject to the footnote in respect of war damagc 
Provided n the War Damage Bill now under discussion in Par! 
ment. \W t referring to this part of the balance-sheet you w 
t item in the profit and loss account of £150,000, which 
mount et aside to provide for the contribution and premium 
: War Damage Bill for the period of 16 months ending 


Vecember Ist, 1940 
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The item “ Sundry Creditors ” Jooms unusually large in the balance- 
sheet. There is, however, an immediate liability for the payment of 
something over £5,000,000 to the tax collector, including the amount 
due to the Government for purchase tax. On the other side of the 
balance-sheet, “Sundry Debtors” is greater than usual, and it is 


mainly due to outstanding insurance claims and payments made 
against goods which were not in our possession at December 3Ist, 
1940. ‘The amount shown for stocks on hand, whilst larger than 


the previous year, in fact represents less actual merchandise owing 
to the inclusion of the purchase tax in the cost of the goods 

The company’s holding in Government securities has increased by 
£3,182,616, whereas the cash is £725,175 less than the previous year. 


I think there is nothing else in these accounts which calls for 
comment from me. We have increased the allocation to building 
reserve by {£250,000, which will bring this item to the substantial 
amount of £850,000 

PROSPECTS OF £10,000,000 TAXATION IN CURRENT YEAR 


As from April Ist, profits in excess of the average for the 


1940, 


years 1936-37 are payable in full to the Government as Excess Profits 
Tax. For the year 1940 this tax amounts to approximately £1.450.000, 
which is included in the provision for taxation shown in the accounts. 
In addition, there is included in sundry creditors a further sum of 
ipproximately {£700,000 for the company’s liability in respect of 
Purchase Tax incurred for the period from October 21st to December 
3Ist, 194 and from this it will be noted that the total taxes, 
including income-tax, arising out of the company’s operations for the 
year 1940 imount to over ‘5; ),000 

The Purchase Tax, of course, operated only for a little over two 
months in the year in question, and then only partially, as all stocks 





purchased prior to October 21st, 1940, were sold without the non 
of Purchase Tax. Should the ompany, therefore, be able to continue 
its business as cessfully in this year as they have in the past year, 
it would seem as though something near {10,00 > will be payable 
to the State on the year’s operations. 


Su 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

Your board are very happy, and not a little relieved, to be in a 
position to render to you such an excellent account of their steward- 
ship for the troublous year of 1940, and this could not have been 
brought about without wholehearted co-operation amongst the 
employees of the company. 

A very large proportion of our trained men are now with the 

, 


























Services, and we depend more and more on women to take over 
responsibilities of management and other duties, and they h done, 
ind will I am sure continue to do, a wonderful job of work. It 
will interest you to know that the men remaining in our employ 
represent only 3 per cent. of our total employees toda We endeavour 
to keep in close touch with all of the men who have joined the 
Services, and we find that the discipline and training, with an ability 
to shoulder responsibility, which these men learned in the service of 
the company, are being increasingly reflected in the fact that, althougl 
oining the ranks in most cases, quite handsome proportion has 
ilready succeeded in obtaining commissions. It will also please you 
to know that your company continue to assist financially their male 
employees serving with H.M. Forces 

here not time here to dwell upon the excellent work which 
the staff have done; indeed there are many instances of courage 
ind coolness and endurance under the most distressing conditions, 
ind it is with pride as well as with appreciation that I should like 





and stockholders a message of hearty thanks 


ectors 


hea har 
the company. 


to send from the di 
I] ] of 


oO ali employees 


NATIONAL SAVINGS GROUPS: 25,000 SUBSCRIBERS 








During the latter part of the year the employees of the company 
sived the idea that they would like 1 Spitfire and with 

ir odd sixpences and shillings they the price of one, 
ind the company gave ther: another one them to hand Lord 


pair of Spitfires 


: 
Beaverbrook a 




















We were approached by Lord Kindersley, G.B.E., the president of 
the National Savings Committee, relative to the formation of Savings 
jroups amongst <¢ employees The matter was to then id 
ceived W mu slasm, resultin n the formation of 7! 

S 1s Groups w st under 25,000 ber 
We € sfort o lose ¢ g year 
S. S it Cox. 
dd ¢ l S d irative 
¢ ec c ng n npany’s bus 
over 30 years, with th e] of the time 
n} the Great War, 19 18 passi was a sa 
D id |} d I H. Hubbard, who had 
e CIN ) I 5 fairs since he 
1937 ¢ } iirect s not the on 
d e pres e to fi ese vacancies 
I G CONDITIONS IN CURRENT YEAR 
I n ery little about e prospects for the business of the 
p \ Ss ve We, t er with ! others, st e the d fhic nes 
I n these times I vy, howeve is is evidenced by the 
ccounts for 194 t your company’s business is built on wide 
i well-organised foundatx nd despite the interruption of the 
I flow of merch e for retail distribution roughout the 
yuntry, your company’s stores have 1 ed to maintain the con 
tinued support of its cust s 
It is possible that the inct 1 temy f the war machine will 
produce new difficulties and further restrictions of supplies I s 
something ob so muct 1 ) control tl I can on! 
express the hope that there w t'e dislocation as pos € 
Che report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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novelists has always shown up lapses from judgement and falsifica- 
tions of idea, but as a measuring stick for the average modern 
work he turns out to be very diminishing, very salutary. The 
concluding chapters of The Brook Kerith, wherein the situation 
between Paul and the gentle, enigmatic shepherd of the Essenes 
is pressed hard for its content of irony, is a significant and 
imaginative tilt at Christian history, wider and more gentle in 
its effect than the famous shaft of Anatole France’s Procurator of 
Judea, and achieving legitimacy by its free acceptance, indeed 

beauty in Jesus 





almost establishment, of that rare nobility and 

of Nazareth, the shepherd, which tradition, when unsupported by 
the doctrine of divinity, cannot explain and can only recreate 
impressionistically. 

Mr. Hervey Fox does not indeed attempt very much in his 
new characterisation of Jesus of Nazareth; he seems content to 
sketch in an unbalanced, irritable, sick-seeming man, of physical 
grace and with a voice of uncommon teaut also with a genius 


for moments of wit and fierce understanding which the gospels 
impose upon audacious novelists. What this American writer 
seems to have believed he cou/d do is establish a likely Judas and 
—on the side—an adolescent, highly strung daughte: of Jairus. 
I found the !atter and all her relatives wearisomely uninteresting, 
though there may be readers to admire the painstaking, neat 
reconstruction of bourgeois life in Galilee in the year 32. But 
the book stands or falls on the issue of Judas. He is represented 
here as a wealthy, urbane Judean who happens to hear the Naza- 
rene healer speak a parable in the synagogue at Magdala and, 
half troubled and half vulgarly intrigued by the personality and 
the effect of the speaker, decides or half-decides to see what his 
curious adventure may amount to. In a state of worried scep- 
ticism he drifts into the position of business-manager to the 
Nazarene’s campaign. But he is no good—either morally or as 
a psychological study. He simply cannot hold attention. He is, 
alas, no more than a clever young man’s attempt at a clever young 
man—than which there is no deadlier convention in contemporary 
writing. And through his vain, stupid eyes we are invited to view 
the other apostles, or disciples. His vulgar, impudent portraits of 
Peter, James and John have certainly the originality of complete 
caddishness. This may seem a justifiable novelty to some readers, 
dismissing always of course from these observations the question 
of whether or not Jesus of Nazareth was the Second Person of 
the Trinity—but somewhere on aesthetic grounds alone a stand 
must be made for judgement, and I think that no one bred in 





50°, IN DEFENCE LOANS 
5% INCOME 


You are directly helping in the war effort 
by investing in the following Units of the 
*‘BANK-INSURANCE’ Group of Trusts.* 
By resolution of the Board of Directors 
(28th Nov., °40) 50° of your subscription 
will be invested in Defence Loans, the 
other 50°; being invested in the shares of 
British banks, insurance companies and 
investment trust companies. These are 
themselves the largest financial contributors 
to the war effort. 

The gross annual yield on an investment 
spread over the five trusts shown below is 
5%. The investment is freely marketable 
and both bid and offered prices are free of 
commission and stamp duty to bidder and 
seller alike. Ask for explanatory leaflet of 
this War-time Investment Plan from any 
stockbroker or bank. 


MANAGERS 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 





Chairm The Ri. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.¢ 
Managing Director: George Faber, O.B.E. 
30 CORNHILL ECS 
Name of Umi & Composition Ovfere ipprox. 
o/ Trust I rtd irk Y: “ 
Bank-Units - . . 163 || 48% | 
40 British & Domini Banks 
Bank-Insurance-U nits - 15/9 | 43% 
25 bunks & 25 insurance co.’s 
Insurance-Uni'ts - - 156 4! 
Investment-Trust Units - 103 63 | 
78 id-es at s ad ru 
“Scotbits” - - - 11/6 |, 53% 
52 Scot. banks, ir A trusts 


* The mosi economic pof Unu Trusts. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000 


y managed grou 


McNarg9 
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the European tradition will find much stomach for Mr. Foy, 
version of the raising of Lazarus. Or for his Judas in Teactiog 
to it. Nor, on the simplest grounds of behaviourism, jg jt eagy 
to concede his knock-kneed explanation of the betrayal. Op the 
lowest grounds of argument it has no plot in it, no horse-seng 
And it is boring. When we were children wre ig With the 
awkward doctrine of hell we used to ask our instructors anxioygly 
f Judas Iscariot was there—and uneasily they vered that 
perhaps he was, but that we must not presume +o awful qa fate 
even for him. But closing this unfortunate, clever nov 
to shudder a little in our sophistication, because 

l still 





vel we have 
immense 


sO vast a personal tragedy should have to suffer fly-blow 
Anyhow, take you! choice about Judas—damnation, or smart, 
novelistic “understanding. 


And turn from a!! the acuteness, if you have the 
sea made part of 


are not too tough 


mind, if the 
the fabric of childhood, if by chance, and yoy 
to be seduced by the luck, the Atlantic coay 
of Ireland was ever the playground of your innocence—turn from 
Americanisations of the year °32 to Mr. Cary’s careful, gentle 
unsentimental evocation of childhood in the ‘nineties. You wil] 
like the change—if you have an ounce of taste. Indeed, whatever 
else you have been reading or thinking, and however the wa 
may be at this moment engrossing you, it is diflicult to believe 
that you will not find relief and dream and the music of log 
happiness in A House of Children. The has faults. The 
character of Pinto, the tutor, about whom so much is implied, 
does not come off sufficiently, I think; also the young, who 
do not see the point or the power of “easy” writing, may t 
in arrogance from the fluent, evocative passages. But no patient 
reader, no searcher after the fusses and anxieties of childhood, 
can escape their accurate re-capture here. I am tempted to 
quote to show the exact goodness of Mr. Cary’s imaginative 
remembering, but there is not space. The thing I mean is not 
done in sentences but in the flow of passages. Again and again 
the thoughtful and those who truly seek not to sentimentalise 
what once they were will find in this book the folly and storm 
of their own beginnings. Which may or may not be a com. 
mendation of a book. I can only repeat that from end to end 
it pleased and touched me. KaTE O’Brien 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Tuts year it is not so much the possibilities of the Budget itself 
as the implications of the revenue-expenditure situation in the 
widest sense which are casting their shadow over the stock 
markets. Sir Kingsley Wood is bound to make some attempt 
at increasing his tax receipts but as I have often argued, a higher 
level of direct taxation need not, in present circumstances, cause 
any wobbling of gilt-edged prices. Some industrial equities 
may have to take more knocks but nobody seems to be very 
interested yet awhile in trying to guess which. What is weighing 
on the industrial markets is the growing recognition that in 
narrowing the revenue-expenditure gap the Chancellor, aided 
and abetted by the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Supply and 
the Ministry of Labour, is going to sponsor plans which must 
mean less spending by the public and therefore less production 
in many non-essential industries. 

Just what policy the Government will adopt—compulsory 
saving, extension of rationing, limitation of output, rationed 
expenditure, oz some combination of these—ncbody seems 
know. It is clear enough, however, which way the wind is 
blowing and within the next few months we shall discover that 
the wind is pretty keen. A drastic cut in cotton output already 
points the way. Whatever scheme is worked out, the cotton 
trade is faced with a considerable reduction in aggregate earnings 
unless the Government sees fit to offer generous compensation. 
I. think the Stock Exchange has merely acted prudently m 
lowering its prices for textile shares this week. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO PROBLEMS 
accounts of the 


book 


So far as earnings are concerned, the fuil 
Imperial Tobacco Company confirm the indications given 
the preliminary figures. Net profits after taxation for the year 
to October 31st were £1,347,012, or about 15 per cent. lower, 
at £8,879,814. There is the usual transfer of £500,000 to general 
reserve, which now stands at £8,500,000, and the ordinary div 
dend, including bonus, is down from 23 to 20 per cent. tax ree. 
If that were the whole story stockholders wouid have no caust 
for worry. They cannot help noticing, however, that the most 
striking change in the balance-sheet is a drop of over £8,000,000 
in the stock-in-trade item. Here is a me of the effect on 
the company’s ability to replenish its leaf stocks of Gove 
restrictions on imports dictated by the need to conserve’ dollars 
and shipping space 


sure 


In his survey which accompanies the accounts Lord Dulverton 
describes this situation as one which gives “serious concern 
He also discloses that arrangements have been 


to the board 
made for the Tobacco Controller to visit the 


(Continued on page 214 
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We give good terms for annuities : 


It Casy 

ke Home from Dunkirk, a soldier e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
CE 6 ’ ‘“ ° 9. 4 : 

tind told how, when his regiment went and £12:18:1% for women. 

‘= to France, each man was pre- We also grant special annuities with 
ay. ; ; a refund at death of part of the 


sented with a Bible. 7 
purchase price. 


‘1 had never been to chuich or 
Sunday school,” he said. “ None of 
us thought of such things at home, 
yet I began to read the Bible 1 had 


Write for details 


been given. I don’t know what 1 


should have done without it out 


len ‘ re, Whe n we came ‘ion from Th Qe E.quita ble Life 



































The Dunkirk 1 had to leave everything - 
pli ed, P Jai ; 
ng saikdid-hea Pent ant ues tea? Assurance Society 
tt Founded 1762 
ag . . 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders No commission 
native Since war was declared the Bible Society 
S Not has published one and a quarter million — = 
again copies of its editions for the Forces. THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
talise . 
torm This is = good work: will you support it (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
com- by sending a gift ? Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
end West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
EN. oun x 3 Paid up Capital eee eco eee on ooo «. £4,500,000 
The Secretaries Reserve Fund eee ese ors ees vee vee > 2,475,000 
, Currency Reserve . w. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors “under ‘the Charter :.. £4,500,000 





NT THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY Fy) cee etches ie iamtere, Levert of Credit and Draft, vic 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 Deposits for fixed periods received. iin 














OVER 70,000 DEATHS 





=: || BROKEN MELODY 


Broken in health and spirit by 





FROM CANCER EVERY YEAR 








1USE 
‘ities unemployment, poverty and semi- 
vert a —, man is typical of 
Ped thousands of unfortunate musicians 
a whom war has robbed of their HELP US TO 
‘ded livelihood. 
” Never before has there been such 
and suffering and hardship in the ranks 
nust of the Musical Profession as exist 
won to-day. Please send a donation, } 

large or small, to: | 
ory BARONESS RAVENSDALE | SIL 

| 





ned ee 
r MUSICIANS {ii ge. 

7 | | Cancer attacks without declaring war. Its victims are 
- BENEVOLENT FUND often unaware of its presence until it is too late. This 





ady (Founded in memor Gervase Elwes) . 
ton 16 JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, w. c. | makes the task of The Royal Cancer Hospital doubly 
ngs L : difficult. More and more money is needed for research 
on ¥ SactneceneaNee: caaamaeearan — | and investigation, as well as treatment, in order to 
” improve the processes of detection and swiften the 





attack on Cancer wherever it raises its hideous head. 
ia With a national war in being, and with all the demands 
in YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BANK that war-time conditions impose upon person and 
eat property, it is perhaps difficult to focus upon this other 
er, LIMITED war being waged in our midst. But to the workers 


rq] . 
" Incerperated in Japan. Established 1880. of The Royal Cancer Hospital and the countless 
2 sufferers in their care it is very real and very near. 


ibscribed and Paid-up aes - Yen 100,000,000 For them to have to give up the struggle against this 
erve Fund - : : » 142,150,060 dread disease for lack of financial help is unthinkable. 


: Head Office - YOKOHAMA. Che Royal 
|| Shes acs | Cancer Hespital 


en London Office: ( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 


A 
2 
aw 


to 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Mana 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 212) 


discuss the position with the American authorities. That there 
is a big demand for tobacco in this country in spite of high prices 
is beyond any doubt. The Government will have to make up 
its mind whethe1 it is aecessary to force us to smoke as well as 


eat less in the national interest, 
WOOLWORTH POLICY 
Stockholders in F. W. Woolworth & Company have good 


reason to be satisfied with last year’s record profits earned, as 
Mr. W. L. Stephenson explained at the annual meeting, in con- 
ditions of great and increasing difficulty. Fortunately, the 
business is so widespread that what was lost in the evacuation 
areas was more than regained in the reception areas, The com- 


pany’s policy has been to follow the shifts of population and 
serve the needs of customers as far as Government regulations 
allowed. This policy is to continue. 

On the subject of taxation Mr. Stephenson reminded stock- 
holders that the Purchase Tax operated only for a little over 
two months in 1940, and then only partially since all stocks 
bought before October 21st were sold free of tax. Last year the 
total taxes arising out of the company’s operations amounted to 


over £5,000,000. ‘This year, if business is maintained at the 
1940 level, the amount payable to the State will be something 
like £10,000,000. 


RAIL DIVIDEND SURPRISES 
Cautious estimates of railway dividends have 
the event. While the L.M.S. and the Southern have maintained 
their 1939 rates, with 1} per cent. on the ordinary and 1} per 
cent on the deferred respectively, the Great Western is raising 
its ordinary rate from 3} to 4 per cent., and the L.N.E.R., which 
has given so many disappointments in the past, Is to pay 2 per 
cent., against only } per cent., on its second preference. Natur- 
ally, prices have been marked up. At the prices quoted before 
these decisions the yields on the dividend rates now announced 
ranged between 11 and 16 per cent. Even now the stocks are 
being very cautiously valued, a clear and, in my view, appro- 
priate recognition of this year’s uncertainties. For the moment 
the investor who does not wish to shoulder big risks should not 
look beyond such stocks as L.M.S. 1923 preference. The to per 
cent. offered on this type of holding is surely enough for all but 
the hardiest speculators. 


been refuted in 





Go to your 


STOCKBROKER 
or 


BANK-MANAGER 


IF you wish to invest so as to help the war effort, yet need a 
higher income than 2°, or 3 buy Orthodox Investment 
Units. The yield is approx. 54%, and a fifth of each Unit 
is composed of the new War Loans. An investment 
Units should remain for your lifetime. One 
reason is that your capital is spread over up to 200 strong 
securities. All are not in one “basket.” 
Another reason is that these 200 securities are not 
one class or type. The investment is “ balanced ” 
the chief types—-Gilt-Edged, Debentures, Preference 
Bank and Insurance Shares, Gold Shares, and nine categories 
of Industrial Shares. That is the way to obtain 
great Stability of Capital. These policies have made Orthodox 
Investment Units well-nigh the most reliable medium of 
investing in Stock Exchange securities. First issued at 7/- 
in April 1939, the Units are 7/3 now.* You may buy OR sell 
at 7/3, free of commission and stamp. 


in these 
trouble-free 
your ** eggs , 
all of 
over all 
Shares, 


classic 


Alternative Suggestion ; Invest 60°, of your capital in Unit 
and the other 40 n 3? Savings Bonds. Your average incom 
ill then be approx. 45%, and, altogether, over HALF vou 


apital will be in War Loans 
THODOX 
TMENT 
IT S$’ 


ulars from any bank or 


OR 
INVES 
‘UN 


Partic 
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*19 241 Lesued by Orthodox Unit Trust, 15 George Street, Man . London, E..C.4 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 192 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be gwen to the sender of the firy 
correct solution of this week's crossword ay to be opened. Envelopes should he 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puz ” and the NUMBER of the PU 2ZLE, 
and should be received not later than first ae on Tuesday week. No envelopes il 
be opened before noon on Tuesday Solutions should be on the form Seeae 
belon The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the folio, 
ing issue Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}$d. stamp therwise thes 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A cannot be accepted.) ” 
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ACROSS 6. The humorist has st departea 
in the cart (6 
1. “Some that will evermore peep A proud poet (7 
through their eyes And laugh, like 8. Elevense but not ble (s 
parrots, at a Shakespeare 9. Poetic paternity (1 
“ 13. A reduced meal or 1 at all (10 
5. Drinks for reckless batsmen (6) 17. A bird which goes b the East (9 
10. A hero found with fish (5 18. If it’s a put-up job it is (8 
11. The one at the end of the train? (9 20. This hat should be ful in these 
Zs ~ magnificently tern array’ days of rationing (2 w is) (4, 3 
Byron) (7 22. “It is the green-eved » which 
14. Who sit for painters? These birds doth mock The meat it feeds on” 


Shakespeare 


1s. The wine of international under- 23. Fine (6) 
standing? (2 words) (6, 4 24. The place for a jolly xd hiding (5 
16. One does this with the next (4 27. Born in France (3) 
19. “Upon the that hangs my 
es eae Sys Eee SOLUTION TO 
say (4 
21. Seldom mar a rearrangement for CROSSWORD No. 100 


the stage (10) 
Custard (7) 
The fellow to put benedictine in 








cClolRIN GU 


, a: Ei. 


is) 


7. 
a 


that is (7) clo 
26. A knight returns in a chicken (9 
28. Altogether Italian (5). 
29. One of 
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“our names familiar in his 
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mouth as household words ** (6) i 15 
A iM 
30. Not what is associated with Linden = 
Lea (2 words) (4, 4). a 
, 
[S iA 'cicie 
DOWN A Rg 
: t ¥ 
1. Apparently a mordant and slander Suk 
ous footballer (9 ss o~ 
AY & LAIN 


No doubt it helps one to stir leg (7 


3. Detach (8) 
4. A bit of 30 G 





SOLUTION ON MARCH 7th 
The winner of Crossword No. 100 is Miss A. M. Boyd, at 
Claremont, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Aut r £12.000.00 4 " 
£4 90,000 ; Rese I y of = t £3 ) (Not f being 
1 uy t in t f t of and for the purpose f the Bank t wound uf 
£ 0 00 R Fund, £3 2 90 OF Si ( ‘ y k 
DRAFTS are GRANTED Bank's Br r it the A n States 
nd Dominion of New Ze ! TELEGRAPHIC MITTANCES so mace 
and ¢ ilar Letters f lers cr 3 BIl ~ 
re f sed or s for ¢ ction DEPOSITS " eceived for fix periods 
o s which may be | mn apt t 
HEAD OFFICE 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACER, W.1. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


HERI ~ A sHORTAGI f King 
Six Cigars, but lv in the 
t we mm neve e en g 











PERSONAL 


~~ MOONLIGHT stroll, my pipe a’glowing, 
My debt to TOM LONG '’s ever growing 
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)EST fatted towls 126, 14 - pair, trussed, 1¢ Ibs, 
)of onions 10 6., boxes of Shamrock § -, 10-, to 
w- cach l paid.—Noran Donocaee. The 
Manor, Rosscar Cork 
yOOKS. Magazines Games and other comfcrts 
I} d bv ars Ww tor sold 
an $ ackn jecd —Please send 
anteen r Office 
“ROW LU? SUAL VEGETABLES A new 
(1 book yy to grow and how to cook such 
geaghte a ( Water M n: Salsify: Honey 
Ban and plete wit 1s different 
m 19 Pp f rom Goor House 
- [ S.) 30 Gr enor Gardens London 
ITERARY | vpewte. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon 
I, py jd words Miss N. McCPARLANE ( 
Study, 96 Mari Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
get SECRETARIAL COLLEGE FOR 
] | GENTLEWOMEN, Complete training in safe 
ge Surrev, or §7 Duke Street, Gros r Square, W 
Vayiair 6626-7 
\ ONOMARK. Perm. address, Wartime tac. $s. p.a 
Mi Patronised Royalty Write 5m MONO23. W.¢ 
\| SS OLLIVIER—Colonic trrigation, constipa- 
n. obc headaches. Wel.g711 [rained 
T Leadership, Unity, Stability, Integrity 
it vorld ore le to keeping next 
State Leadership Union.- SENTINEL House, 
thampton Row, W.C.1 


WO SISTERS, daughters of an artist, both in frai! 
health aft irsing mother, sister and brother-in 
al illness. One sister has pneumonia and 
2 is special nourishment. PLEASE HELP 
ae i Appeal “ S.”’—Distressep GENTLEPOLKS’ 

OCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 








yar FOR PROFIT —Send for free bow kle 

REGENT | ITUTF (8SG) Palace Gate, W.8 

| NG Widow, son of 6, daughter 93, offers 
harming home country district Surrey, to lady | 
Id, to pr je companionship. Share expenses 

az and educational tacilities.—Mrs. MACKENZIE 

dethills, Bletchingly, Surrey | 

| 


APPOINTMENTS 
\ALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE 


September, 1941, a Residential Lecturer | 
district offers excellent opportunities 
Some experience in either Secondar 
g College essential. Ability to teach 
additional recommendation. Churct | 

Salary Burnham Scale for Training | 
s should be sent to the PRINCIPA4I } 
| 


to help in domes 
building, easy t 
easlake, Guildford 


sensible ladies 
all school. M 
irtwood School, 





EDUCATIONAL 


\ RATEFUL PARENT ffers 

ilar Boys’ Prep. Schox 
wit 1 tarm. Happy 
Apply Box A833 


inbiased 


1 healthy, 





par- 
is quiet 
traditions and good 


| 
THE INDEX | 
To VOLUME 165 OF | 
THE SPECTATOR” | 
is mow ready 


' 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each | 
opy should be enclosed with in- | 
structions and addressed to:— 
NDEX DEPT “THE SPECTATOR LTC., 
99 GOWER } 


ST., LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 




















.... 400 miles 
on the heads of 
native porters... 


Barne , "a 


Barneys in it. ~ Everbresn fin is good 
Pohaceo kept good. 
which has taken Barneys 
is added the 
protection 


shall get 


lo that initial goodness 
the \ orld 
advantage of “Everbresu 


that -moker- every- 


aerdas. 


where their Barnes- Pactory-fresh 


.. yet he gets 


Sarneys 
factory-fresh 
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Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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GRAND POLICY 


&To provide all that you would expect o 
star hote! PLUS 

*& CHARLES READE exciusive engagemen of 
this ex-champion and late professional of Queen's 
Club as resident coach for Tennis and Squash. 

*x HARRY EVANS and His Broadcast Band tor 
Dancing, Light Music and Cabarets. 

*#& COCKTAIL BAR—the social hub o the West 

#& CHEF who in spite of war restrictions can de 
light the palate and appease the appetite 


FOR WINTER RESIDENCE 


where there is 5-star air raid protection 
Write or ‘phone R Pau! Manager. Torquay 2234 


GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


» tve 




















SCHOLARSHIPS 


‘my ON BRIDGE SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on the 27th to 
30th May, 1941. Entries close roth May. The follew- 
ing will be offered: tor boys under 14 on Ist June, 194r, 
two New Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. each, two New 
Judd Scholarships ot £80 p.a. each and five or sm 
Foundation Scholarships entitling the holder to exemp- 
tion from payments of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 p.a. 5 


tor boys under 1§ on 1st June, 1941, the Judd Scholar- 
ship of £40 p.a.. and the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., 
ypen to the sons persons who are or have been in any 
of the various services under the British Government in 
India The total tees tor a Boarder at the School are 


about {142 p.a 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY TO THI 
MASTER, The School House, Tonbridge. 


HEAD- 


BOOKS 


rRY REVIEW, No. 1, Vol. 32 (delayed by 
annual postal subscription, 
THe Poetry Society, 


_ PO! 
war) now ready, I - 
66 a distinguished number” 


33 Portman Sq., W.1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


*ANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Here is the 
a) Emergency Sanitation approved by Govt. Depts. 
and local Authorities. Thousands of ELSAN Chemical 
Closets installed in Air-raid Shelters, Rest Centres, 
Evacuation Premises. COUNTRY HOMES now rented 


by townsfolk. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- 
FLUSH. Delivered ready for instant installat.on, in- 
doors or outdoors. GUARANTEED odourless, germ 


free, safe. PROOF: Elsan maintains hygienic stan 
dards in thousands of Public Shelters. Models for 
every purpose. Write for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET 
and prices Ersan Co. (Dept. 254 4) 51 Clapham 
Road, London, S.W.9 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


| »EFRESH YOURSELF in English yuntry 
‘ 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of r80 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Pp. R. H. A. Lro.. St. Georce’s House. Regent 





THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX 


Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. 


A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally— safely. 


your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 


me beds ag 


From 
Purchase Tox 


THOMAS KERFOOT & 


NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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“T have had good results 
from Phyllosan”’ 


. 
- 





Doctors frequently recommend ‘ Phyllosan’ revitalizing effect of these wonderful little tablets J Afric 


brand tablets to their patients as the result of | is more than ever valuable. “ 
their own personal experience. “1 am tak ingand | Nervous strain, overwork, anxiety, influenza, ora capt 
prescribing them with great success.” “I consider | severe cold—all these have a deritalizing effect oad 
it an excellent preparation.” “* Phyllosan’ tablets | upon you. To counteract this devitalizing effec, J =p 
have worked wonder: for me.” These are actual take a revitalizing course of ° Phyllosan ’ tablets Se 
quotations from letters received from doctors. | Just two tablets three times a day before meals. sight 
The reputation of ‘ Phyllosan ’ tablets grows with But if you take the tablets regularly, we believe ad 
the years, and in these times of abnormal stress the | the results will astonish you. Br 


Start taking ‘ 


PHYLLOSAN 





AND TABLETS An: 

A 

to revitalize your Blood, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart} ™ 
strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical and Vital forces} ® 


( chemusts: 3/5, 5/8 (douh yuantity and 20/-. Including Purchase Tax. 








